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Our Service to the 
Secondary School 


OR many years the California,So- 

ciety of Secondary Education has 
been a strictly professional organi- 
zation, serving the interests of the sec- 
ondary schools of the State. The main 
purpose of the organization is to serve 
as a means through which the second- 
ary schools can stimulate each other by 
an interchange of ideas and through 
which our educational leaders can make 
helpful suggestions. Because the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
sets only limited curriculum require- 
ments in general terms, this interchange 
of ideas and this stimulation are of 
utmost importance. 

There is no state curriculum com- 
mittee that determines the secondary 
curriculum for California even in gen- 
eral outline. Though the requirements 
of the University of California demand 
that certain college preparatory courses 
be given, there is much opportunity for 
the secondary schools to determine their 
own curricula. In fact, the secondary 
schools of California have an unusual 
opportunity to develop their own pro- 
gram of education. 

This is a definite challenge and a great 
responsibility. It would be much easier 
but much less effective, for teachers to 
follow a textbook or an outline issued 
to them and for schools to follow a defi- 
nite pattern of subjects. The State De- 
partment of Education in its wisdom 
realized long ago the need for each 
school and for each teacher to develop 
a curriculum that would fit the needs 
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of a particular community, classroom, 
and pupil. This responsibility makes 
it necessary for each school and each 
teacher constantly to study society’s 
needs and pupil needs and to utilize the 
best theory, research, and experience of 
other teachers and schools, as well as 
their own experience. 

This is where the California Society 
of Secondary Education plays an im- 
portant role. Through the JouRNAL OF 
SECONDARY EpucaTION and its mono- 
graphs, the Society offers the oppor- 
tunity for secondary schools to benefit 
from each other’s experiences and from 
the theory and suggestions of educa- 
tional leaders. 

The proposed major subjects covered 
by the issues of the JouRNAL this year 
are the following : “Use of Motion Pic- 
tures in Secondary Schools,” “Progress 
in California’s Junior High Schools,” 
“Significance of the Eight-Year Study 
to California Schools,” “Teaching for 
Family Living,” “Placement Activities 
of California Secondary Schools,” 
“Curriculum Patterns and Adminis- 
trative Procedures in Curriculum Or- 
ganization.”—A. C. Arco, president, 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation ; district superintendent and prin- 
cipal, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City. 





Junior College 
Monograph Not Ready 
HE long-promised monograph on 
junior college curriculum and guid- 
ance practices, which is being issued by 
the California Society of Secondary 
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Education, is not to appear until some- 
time in November. Publication of the 
monograph has been postponed at the 
request of the committee organizing the 
report on personnel practices. To make 
their study complete and up to date, 
committee members felt the need of sub- 
mitting a preliminary report to the 
junior colleges for their reactions before 
the final manuscript was prepared for 
the monograph. 

Exact date of publication and price of 
this very significant monograph will be 
announced in next month’s JouRNAL. 
Running well over a hundred pages in 
length, the monograph will form the 
most intensive and extensive report on 
a state’s junior college curriculum and 
guidance problems yet published. 


Am I a Progressive? 
HALL I be stampeded by some 
enthusiastic speaker, by some re- 
cital of practices in a magazine or a 
book, or by some college theorist into 
adopting new practices and procedures 
which I little understand and which I 
am not prepared to put into effect ? God 
forbid! I do not want to teach in a 
shallow, ineffective way. I do not want 
to keep my pupils occupied with busy 
work. 
Shall I be satisfied to teach the way I 
have always taught? Shall I neglect to 
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acquaint myself with the nature of the 
adolescent, to benefit by the recent find- 
ings of psychology, and to accept the 
fact that society is rapidly changing and 
that pupils must be taught to take their 
places in a changing order? Shall I 
teach facts of relatively little value when 
men and women are suffering finan- 
cially, physically, and socially through 
their ignorance? God forbid! I do not 
want to get into a groove and be so lim- 
ited in my vision through inertia or 
special interest in my own field that I 
know or care little about life or its 
problems. 


I am not satisfied until I know the 
pupils in my class, their interests, abili- 
ties, and economic and social back- 
ground. Also I want to know the most 
recent findings in adolescent study so 
that I can best understand the peculiari- 
ties of the boys and girls I teach. 


So that pupils may prepare them- 
selves to meet the needs of a complex 
changing order, I am not satisfied until 
I know much about society. I want to 
be sure the objectives striven for are 
the ones most vital to the welfare of my 
pupils as members of a democratic so- 
ciety. 

I am not satisfied that I can do my 
best teaching until I can benefit by the 
experiences of other teachers in my own 
and other schools and by the theory 








q For the first time in many years, this month's issue of the “Journal” contains no 
symposium. This innovation was decided on so as to make room for the early appear- 
ance of a number of very fine manuscripts which otherwise would have had to be 
held for later issues. We feel that readers will agree that this issue, despite the 
absence of a symposium, is one of the best that has come out in recent years. 

It is possible that the practice of devoting an annual issue to a variety of indi- 
vidual articles in place of a symposium will be continued in later years, for California 
secondary teachers seem to be writing more and more. Since the “Journal” is their 
means of getting ideas to their colleagues, they are submitting such a number of 
excellent manuscripts that it may become necessary to make room for them by 
limiting the number of symposia to seven instead of to the eight used in other years. 
At any rate, next month’s issue contains a symposium, “Motion Pictures in Secondary 
Schools”—plus, of course, additional fine individual articles. 
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expounded by college professors. I do 
not want to copy what other teachers 
are doing because it may not fit the 
needs of my class or my own person- 
ality; but I do want to benefit by the 
helpful suggestions and materials I can 
adapt to my purpose. Though local 
conditions make much of the theorizing 
of professors impractical for me, the 
philosophy expressed, the thinking stim- 
ulated, and the ideas suggested are of 
great benefit. 

I am not satisfied until my pupils 
have acquired skills needed by everyone. 
I believe in functional drill. Though 
fundamentals in English expression 
and arithmetic are important, I am not 
satisfied unless my pupils get training 
in equally important fundamentals such 
as those of citizenship and health. 

I am not satisfied to hold blindly to 
the past, for I want to take advantage 
of progress made in educational think- 
ing and practices ; but I do want to make 
use of our rich social heritage. 

I hope I may never become a “poo 
pooer,”” having to excuse my laziness, 
my indifference to progress, or my ad- 
herence to the past by belittling progress 
through sarcastic remarks and “wise- 
cracks.” On the other hand, I hope I 
may never become a wild-eyed, gullible 
enthusiast with little perspective. Am I 
a progressive ?—A. C. Arco, President, 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 





Next Month 


iT OTION Pictures in California 

Secondary Schools” is the title 
of next month’s symposium, the third 
in the series of symposia on visual and 
audio aids in education. The first of 
these was published in January, 1941, 
and was entitled “A Practical Approach 
to the Provision of Visual Aids.” The 
second, published in April, 1941, was 
devoted to radio education in the sec- 
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ondary school. Together the three form 
the most impressive report on the visual- 
audio area to come out of California. 

The current symposium has been 
planned by Reginald Bell of Stanford 
University and Leo Cain of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, both of whom had 
a large part in setting up and direct- 
ing the Santa Barbara motion picture 
project. 

Those contributing articles to the 
Symposium include the following: 
Charles F. Hoban Jr., director of the 
national Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education, who 
writes on the future of motion pictures 
in education ; Mrs. Leo B. Hedges, who 
discusses the value of motion pictures 
in the schools as seen by a parent ; Don- 
ald G. Williams, who emphasizes the 
need for a coordinated program for 
utilizing motion pictures, radio educa- 
tion, excursions, and similar teaching 
aids; Curtis Warren, who discusses 
Santa Barbara’s motion picture project 
from the point of view of the city super- 
intendent ; Roscoe C. Lyans, who de- 
scribes the practical problems involved 
in running a motion picture program 
in a high school. Dr. Cain discusses the 
problem of evaluation of motion pic- 
tures used in the classroom. 


Next month’s out-of-state article 
comes from Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona, entitled ““The 
Ninth Grade Learns to Read.” 


Other articles in this issue include the 
following: “How to Keep the Speech 
Student Busy,” by Robert D. Clark of 
Stockton Junior College ; “Attitudes of 
Youth Toward War and Weace,” by 
Dr. Harold E. Jones and Dr. Mary 
Cover Jones of the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of California at 
Berkeley ; and “Subject-A Procedures 
in Twenty-Seven Junior Colleges,” by 
Miss Grace Gray Miller, Fullerton Dis- 
trict Junior College. 








New Educational Frontiers 


Of Today 


HE frontiers of American life to- 

day are social, not geographical. 
America is still a land of boundless 
opportunities, but to take advantage of 
these opportunities we must solve the 
problems of new economic, political, 
and intellectual frontiers. 

The frontiers of a culture are always 
the frontiers of education. Education 
is not timeless, being always relevant 
to the needs, the ideals, and the possi- 
bilities of a particular culture at a par- 
ticular time. 

That the frontiers of a culture are 
the frontiers of education is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the history of 
our own country in which there have 
been two periods of profound edu- 
cational redirection. 

The first of these occurred in the 
intellectual and social ferment of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, 
when political democracy was being 
firmly established, and at the beginning 
of an industrial revolution that was to 
bring about in the space of a century 
almost incredible cultural changes. The 
domain of knowledge was in that period 
being rapidly extended in the physical, 
the biological, and the social sciences. 
A new world was coming into being, 
and this new world required a new 
education. 

On this side of the ocean two figures 
were typical of the new order that was 
being born. 

Perceiving more clearly than others 
that popular education was foundational 
to republican government, Thomas 
Jefferson labored throughout his life 
for civil and religious liberty and for 
education, drawing up plans for schools 
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4 By JESSE H. NEWLON 





q New frontiers of education—a realm 
of speculation in these days of 
change, an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. An opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. yes, but. more than that, an 
area where insight and understand- 
ing and judgmemnt are needed. A 
field where statesmanship and basic 
philosophy must guide. And these 
are the elements that Professor New- 
lon uses in this fine analysis of the 
challenge that faces the schools of 
today. The basic theses of this article 
were presented in an address by the 
author at the Stanford Summer Con- 
ference of 1939, but, now that we are 
in the midst of the things that Dr. 
Newlon foresaw at that time, it is 
especially important that broader cir- 
culation be given his stimulating re- 
marks. 

Dr. Newlon is professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He went to Columbia in 1927 
after more than twenty years of ex- 
perience as a teacher and school 
administrator, during part of which 
time he spent as superintendent of 
schools in Lincoln, Nebraska. He has 
written widely, and he has long been 
associated with advances in educa- 
tional theory, his latest book being 
“Education for Democracy in Our 
Time.” 





for the people, founding the University 
of Virginia. 

But it was an older man who personi- 
fied, as did no other man in the whole 
world, the spirit of the new age. Benja- 
min Franklin, business man, scientist, 
philosopher, diplomat, political scientist, 
statesman, was also an educator. In his 
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now famous design for an academy he 
included studies that the new society 
would require—the English language 
and literature, history, government, the 
biological and physical sciences, survey- 
ing, accounting, and other technical and 
practical subjects. This was the edu- 
cation of the future. These proposals 
sounded the death knell for the old 
classical curriculum of the secondary 
school that, once truly functional, had 
now become intellectually and socially 
sterile. These educational ideas were 
revolutionary because they were an ex- 
pression of the social and intellectual 
currents of the age. The history of the 
curriculum of the American school 
since that time has been, in consider- 
able measure, the history of the de- 
velopment and refinement of the ideas 
inherent in Franklin’s design for this 
academy. 


E live in the period in which 
American education for the sec- 
ond time is undergoing redirection and 
change, for, if I read the signs aright, 
profound changes are under way and 
have been for more than forty years. 
That we are aware of the need for 
redirecting education is evident in the 
attention that is now being given to 
its social implications. The most hotly 
debated educational issue today is that 
of the role of education in forming 
the mind and the social attitudes of 
the individual. Popular education was 
throughout the nineteenth century a 
liberating influence, but we have dis- 
covered also that a national system of 
schools can be utilized for purposes of 
social control. Since the World War 
we have seen popular education em- 
ployed in many countries to inculcate 
an uncritical loyalty to predetermined 
social ideals, doctrines, and practices. 
I think it is more than a coincidence 
that the closing of the old American 
frontier, that had left so deep an im- 
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press on our character and society, was 
accompanied by a renewal of interest 
in the fundamental social purposes and 
methods of education. Modern science 
and technology have now brought us 
to the very threshold of an economy of 
abundance. But just when the Ameri- 
can dream of security, liberty, and peace 
is within our reach, we find ourselves 
face to face with a most disturbing and 
disconcerting situation, Historic eco- 
nomic individualism that in its day un- 
leashed amazing productive powers has 
faltered and is no longer able to keep 
the economy functioning at a high level 
of efficiency, so that ours is actually an 
age of insecurity for the majority of 
the people. At the beginning of our 
century the American people still looked 
to the future with confidence, but for 
many today the future seems dark and 
uncertain. 

That Western civilization is facing 
a great crisis seems to me an inescapa- 
ble conclusion from present conditions. 
When I use the word “crisis,” I am, of 
course, speaking not in terms of months 
or years, or even of a decade, but in 
terms of two or three generations, or 
of a century, in which I believe the 
American people will be called upon to 
make the most profound decisions that 
they have made since the time of the 
American Revolution. The redirection 
and reconstruction of education, if it 
is to be intelligent, must take account 
of the actualities of the present situ- 
ation. Otherwise, our policy will be one 
of dangerous opportunism and drift. 

At the bottom of our difficulties is 
an economic problem. It is the prob- 
lem of providing economic security for 
the masses of the people. Industrial- 
ism, which took industry from the 
small shop into the factory, and eco- 
nomic individualism, which created the 
modern corporation and giant industrial 
and financial enterprises, brought into 
existence a vast class of wage-earners 
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who have but small share in the owner- 
ship of the instruments of production 
and distribution, who are entirely de- 
pendent on wages for sustenance, and 
who today have little security in their 
work, who are, in fact, turned on and 
off pretty much as the machines of 
industry are turned on and off with 
the rise and the fall of the business 
curve. 

It is out of this economic problem 
that the political problem arises. In the 
early years of our national history, 
when opportunity beckoned on the fron- 
tier, when ownership of productive 
property was widely distributed, when 
men had economic security, political 
and social democracy flourished in the 
United States. But it must be empha- 
sized that economic security and liberty 
are inseparable. Political equality and 
the right to vote may mean but little 
to the individual unable to find work, 
or unable to earn a wage sufficient to 
support his family in decency. In time, 
when conditions have become unbear- 
able, he will barter his political rights 
for a promise of security, no matter how 
meager or how spurious the security 
promised may be. Where the economic 
security of the common man is threat- 
ened, all of the ideals and the insti- 
tutions of democracy are threatened. 

A measure of well-being and security 
for the common man is essential to the 
political stability of any social order. 
The authoritarian state, which in all its 
forms utterly rejects liberalism and de- 
mocracy, seeks to solve the economic 
problem by sheer force, and to attain 
its ends is perfectly willing to enslave 
the minds of men. If democracy is to 
survive, it must find a democratic so- 
lution for this problem of economic 
security. Present conditions cannot and 
will not long continue. These are the 
political and economic crises that con- 
front us. 
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SSOCIATED with, and fundamen- 
tal to, these economic and political 
crises is an intellectual crisis, a conflict 
between two ways of life. One is authori- 
tarian, the other is democratic. Accord- 
ing to the authoritarian view, values, 
institutions, measures are to be judged 
by their conformance to universals that 
have the authority of absolutes. The 
discovery of truth, or of knowing, is 
a process of discovering the universals 
or absolutes of which the mundane 
world is but so poor an expression. 

According to the democratic and 
scientific outlook, institutions and meas- 
ures are to be judged by the way in 
which they meet human needs. The 
individual is viewed as the end, not as 
the instrument of human arrangements. 
Experience is the source of knowledge. 
The most refined methods of scientific 
inquiry are indispensable to the process 
of knowing and of reaching value judg- 
ments. This view recognizes the fact 
and the desirability of social change. 
It holds that man can, within broad 
limits, mold the culture in accordance 
with his own needs and aspirations. 
According to this conception, institu- 
tions are not sacred; rather are they to 
be modified in accordance with human 
needs. If this democratic philosophy 
prevails, policies will be developed in 
every area of life in the light of ex- 
perience and of our best conceptions 
of human welfare, for the very foun- 
dation of this conception is a profound 
belief in the worth and dignity of 
human personality and in the values of 
freedom. 

In the struggle which is going on in 
the contemporary world every value of 
the democratic, liberal, and scientific 
tradition is threatened. We are, in fact, 
witnessing what amounts to a counter- 
revolution against these conceptions and 
values. There is reason to believe that 
this struggle between democracy and 
authoritarianism will continue until one 
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or the other is victorious. Let us, in 
America, not be deceived as to the issues 
at stake. 

In the United States intellectual free- 
dom has not as yet been assaulted as 
it has been in so many European coun- 
tries. But there have been flagrant vio- 
lations of civil liberties even in our own 
country, and there have been ominous 
attempts to limit freedom of teaching. 


The preservation of democracy in the. 


United States will depend on our abil- 
ity to maintain complete freedom of 
thought. Nor can we be indifferent to 
the struggle that is being waged in other 
countries. The modern world is a small 
and highly interdependent world. Vic- 
tory for intellectual proscription or for 
autocracy in any of its forms will mean 
repudiation by the twentieth century of 
the great intellectual and humanitarian 
advances that began with the Renais- 
sance. And there is nothing in the his- 
tory of the past twenty years to indicate 
that autocracy, whether dictatorship of 
the right or of the left, can lead to any- 
thing but more autocracy. 


F we should ask, “What is the most 

striking characteristic of modern 
civilization ?” I think the answer might 
well be that its most striking character- 
istic has been its concern for the indi- 
vidual, its interest in his physical, social, 
and spiritual well-being, and its increas- 
ing respect for his personality as the 
most precious thing in the world. 

But these values are now endangered. 
Science can be used, and is today being 
used, for purposes of destruction. Sci- 
ence can likewise be employed, and is 
today being employed, for the advance- 
ment of human welfare. Science has 
cleared away many misconceptions in 
regard to human beings. For example, 
we now know that there is no evidence 
to support the cruel doctrine of racial 
superiority flaunted by the Nazis and 
others. 
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As the boundaries of our knowledge 
of the nature of human nature have 
been pushed back, the stature of man 
has grown. Modern scholarship is re- 
vealing the vast potentialities of human 
intelligence. We understand, too, as we 
never did before, how the individual 
is conditioned by the culture in which 
he lives. We also know now that slums 
and impoverished social conditions, with 
all of their consequences in the lives of 
individuals, are not ordained by the 
laws of nature or of God, but are them- 
selves social phenomena which need not 
longer continue to exist. 

In the last generation psychologists, 
anthropologists, sociologists, and edu- 
cators have taught us that there are 
undreamed-of possibilities in every hu- 
man being. We are beginning to see 
that even intelligence itself is socially 
conditioned. Here, then, is another 
frontier, or rather another dimension 
of the economic, political, and intel- 
lectual frontiers which I have been dis- 
cussing. This is the true social frontier. 

These frontiers are all interrelated. 
The conquest of one depends on the 
conquest of all. If we can solve our 
economic problems, we can do away 
with slums, wipe out poverty, provide 
essential health, education, and social 
services for all, and enrich the living 
of every family and every individual 
in this country. The solution of our 
political and intellectual problems, the 
problem of liberty, depends on our abil- 
ity to effect a democratic solution of 
these economic problems. The solution 
of the economic and political problems 
depends on the freedom of the human 
mind. In the truest sense, the great 
frontier of our time is the intellectual 
frontier, and the maintenance of intel- 
lectual freedom its greatest problem. 
The challenge of the age to education 
is to release the creative intelligence of 
man, 
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UST as the needs of a culture set the 

problems of education, so do these 
problems define the methods of edu- 
cation essential to their solution. Means 
must be appropriate to ends in human 
affairs. 

If we have learned anything about 
education in the last fifty years, we 
surely have gained a much more ade- 
quate conception of its experiential na- 
ture. We now know that youth can 
gain the knowledge, the understandings, 
the attitudes, the habits, and the ideals 
that will equip it to come to grips with 
the problems of these frontiers only as 
youth lives actually on these frontiers. 
This means that education must come 
to grips with the problems of these fron- 
tiers. It means that youth can learn to 
solve these problems only by working 
at them in and out of school. 

Any attempt on the part of education 
to evade the central life problems of 
these frontiers, and their implications, 
will prove disastrous. It seems clear to 
me that education cannot be neutral 
with reference to these problems or to 
the values which are involved in them. 
The forces of reaction could ask noth- 
ing more of the school than that it would 
insulate itself from this world of reali- 
ties. Education that attempts a policy 
of evasion becomes an ally of the forces 
in our society that oppose those changes 
essential to the realization of the possi- 
bilities of American democracy. 

The school itself is, in the modern 
world, a cultural frontier. That is the 
true meaning of the whole popular edu- 
cation movement of the last hundred 
years. Education itself has become a 
positive social force. 

Mind you, education in a democracy 
is education and not propaganda. If 
I were undertaking an analysis of the 
problems of the school, I would cer- 
tainly try to make clear that the school 
is not called upon to teach the blue- 
prints of the new social order, but there 
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is a vast difference between education 
that aims to give the individual under- 
standing of social realities and of the 
possibilities and necessities of Ameri- 
can life, that aims to win him to loyalty 
to democracy in all its meanings, and 
education that aims at the teaching of 
blueprints. 

In the last generation much empha- 
sis has been placed in education on the 
critical function of thinking. This is 
clear gain. But we were unrealistic 
when we said that education was con- 
cerned only with teaching the indi- 
vidual to think. Thinking cannot go 
on in a social vacuum. It is impossible 
to think without thinking about some- 
thing. Education must, therefore, be 
concerned not only that the individual 
should think, but with the problems that 
he thinks about, and with the way in 
which he does his thinking. 

If the liberal values we esteem are 
finally to prevail, youth must learn the 
meaning of democracy today in its eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and moral bearings. 
For example, if youth does not come 
to an understanding of the stupendous 
fact that the age of laissez faire is re- 
ceding and that in our interdependent 
society we must all together manage 
the economy in our own interests, it is 
not equipped to live intelligently and 
effectively in the new world that is 
coming into being and will not be able 
to conquer the new frontiers. 

Furthermore, to win youth to de- 
mocracy is to win it to loyalty, to intel- 
lectual freedom, to a willingness that 
all should be permitted to think for 
themselves, for intellectual freedom is 
the foundation of democracy. It is also 
to win youth to loyalty, to the ideal of 
the general welfare, to the values of the 
common life. These values are the very 
heart of the Christian social ethic and 
of democracy. Such education is not 
indoctrination in the bad sense of that 
term; it is not propaganda. It is the 
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only kind of education that has any con- 
nection with the actualities of the con- 
temporary world, 


HE challenge of these new cultural 

frontiers is, then, clear. It is in- 
cumbent upon us as educators to under- 
stand the possibilities of the good life 
that are opening up before the modern 
world, to make our choice of the kind 
of civilization that we desire for the 
America of the future, of the values 
which we consider of greatest worth. 
We must, then, make of education a 
constructive force for the realization 
of these possibilities, possibilities which 
were once a dream, but which now are 
more than a dream, for they can be 
made realities. 

The educational needs of our country 
have changed greatly since the earlier 
years of our national history. Then 
the problem was to make the common 
school free and universal. Then the 
new developments in science and indus- 
try required instruction in many practi- 
cal and technical pursuits. In an age of 
scarcity the great need was to increase 
production. Today, problems of produc- 
tion largely have been solved. An econ- 
omy of abundance lies within reach. 

Scientific and technological education 
still is and always will be of vital impor- 
tance, but the major and most insistent 
problems of our time are the problems 
of organizing effectively the forces of 
production within the framework of 
democracy, and of maintaining that 
political and intellectual freedom essen- 
tial to the solution of these problems 
and to the good life as we conceive it. 


In the struggle to conquer the new 
frontiers our country is greatly favored. 
No country with such aboundant natu- 
ral and technical resources, and no 
country with so long an experience with 
political and social democracy, or with 
such vigorous democratic institutions, 
has as yet succumbed to authoritarian- 
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ism. And of all of our social resources 
none is more potent than our edu- 
cational system. It is for this reason 
that education is going to be one of the 
great battle grounds of the future. The 
doctrine now being advanced in certain 
highly respectable circles that education 
is timeless, that it is, and of necessity 
must be, the same for all ages and all 
cultures, that it has nothing to do with 
social policy is a dangerous and per- 
nicious doctrine. 

If education is to meet the needs of 
today, it must be centered directly on 
the problems peculiar to our age, Let 
us, then, teach youth the meaning of 
these new frontiers. Let us instil in 
youth a militant and undying faith in 
democracy. Democracy was once an 
evangelical and militant faith. Then the 
time came when its votaries seemed to 
have lost the old zeal, when many 
seemed actually skeptical and apolo- 
getic. But recent world events have 
vividly revealed again the values of a 
free society. We need to revive our 
faith and our zeal. We need to see that 
democracy is not a milk and water faith, 
that it is not just a line of least resist- 
ance, that it is not merely a process of 
balancing powerful social forces. De- 
mocracy is a dynamic conception, a posi- 
tive way of life. 

Let us rededicate education to de- 
mocracy. The rededication of education 
to democracy calls for the highest so- 
cial and educational statesmanship. It 
calls for vision and courage. The teach- 
ers of this country cannot alone win 
the battle for freedom and democracy. 
But the million teachers are the largest 
group of intellectuals in our society in 
an age when the role of the intellectual 
is perhaps more critical than that of any 
other group. If teachers have not the 
faith, the vision, the courage, the spirit 
of adventure, the new frontiers demand, 
these frontiers will never be conquered 
for democracy. 








San Francisco Experiment in 
Radio Education 4 By GEORGE G. MULLANY 


EVERAL years ago the teachers of 

New York City voted against the 
use of radio in any form as an aid in 
their service to students. A school offi- 
cial in an Eastern city thereafter re- 
marked that he had no doubt that at 
the time printing was invented it was 
resisted by many teachers who dis- 
counted its educative value. Radio has 
had to fight its way into the classroom, 
but resistance to it is beginning to dis- 
appear. California teachers generally 
have recognized that radio has a definite 
contribution to make to the classroom, 
and in this State now the problem has 
become one of utilization. 

The San Francisco Public Schools 
are in the midst of an experiment in 
radio education which will be viewed 
with interest by all members of the 
teaching profession who are identified 
in any way with the development of 
this newest supplementary instrument 
of classroom instruction. 

Unlike previous attempts in the same 
field, the San Francisco experiment has 
a decided advantage in that the pro- 
grams will be carried on through a new 
radio station, KALW, owned and oper- 
ated by the local Board of Education 
and devoted exclusively to the utili- 
zation of educational radio programs. 
This condition makes possible the fit- 
ting of a radio program into the class- 
room schedule—an advantage that has 
not been possible on commercial radio 
stations because of commercial commit- 
ments and because of time differences 
between the Pacific Coast and the place 
of origin of many important programs. 
By employing transcriptions an edu- 
cational station can rebroadcast at a 
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4q A great number of California’s sec- 
ondary schools are making increas- 
ing use of the radio as an educational 
aid, but it seems doubtful if they can 
reach the full potentialities of this 
teaching device until they themselves 
are ready to prepare and broadcast 
programs aimed specifically at the 
school children of their own commu- 
nities. This the San Francisco Public 
Schools are doing. and since their 
experience is more or less unique 
this report presented by Mr. Mullany 
should prove especially significant. 
The San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion, it should be explained, is the 
first educational body in the United 
States granted a license by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
broadcast educational programs by 
frequency modulation, as distin- 
guished from amplitude modulation 
used in commercial broadcasting. 
Mr. Mullany, who writes this article, 
set type in the Yosemite Valley in the 
days when horse-drawn stages were 
the principal means of transportation. 
He has been, successively, a member 
of the typographical union, a news- 
paper reporter, a city editor, an editor 
of the Associated Press, and a teacher 
of journalism at Galileo High School, 
San Francisco. Since 1930, he has 
been director of educational publica- 
tions in the San Francisco Public 
Schools. In the latter capacity he 
has been active in the development 
of radio as an educational service. 





later hour any good cultural radio pro- 
gram from a commercial station pick- 
up. The new San Francisco station is 
equipped to do just that. 








SAN FRANCISCO EXPERIMENT IN RADIO EDUCATION 


Because the San Francisco Board of 
Education was the first educational 
body in the United States to be granted 
a license by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to broadcast edu- 
cational programs under the rules 
governing frequency modulation (as 
distinguished from amplitude modula- 
tion used in the field of commercial 
broadcasting), the new station has 
attracted the 
throughout the United States. 


HILE Station KALW, which 

operates on 42.1 kilocycles, was 
being erected at the Samuel Gompers 
Trades School in San Francisco dur- 
ing the spring and summer of the past 
year, the superintendent of schools, 
Joseph P. Nourse, was building an 
organization of school people to be 
ready with the opening of schools for 
the fall term on September 3 to de- 
velop radio programs of an educational 
nature. 

The form of organization itself will 
be of interest to educators. Instead of 
selecting a central office staff to handle 
the program, the superintendent placed 
responsibility in the hands of a com- 
mittee of principals whose interest in 
radio education down through the years 
was known to have brought definite re- 
sults. Accordingly, the following four 
principals were selected, one from 
each level of the school program: Dr. 
A. J. Cloud, president, San Francisco 
Junior College; Ernest J. Cummings, 
principal of George Washington High 
School ; Edwin E. Niccolls, principal of 
Portola Junior High School; and Miss 
Mary Reene, principal of Hawthorne 
Elementary School. 

Dr. Cloud and Miss Reene have been 
identified with the development of pio- 
neer radio programs which broadcast 
lectures in the metropolitan area of San 
Francisco almost ten years ago, back 
in 1932. Miss Reene has been a teacher- 


interest of educators. 
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supervisor of instruction and now is a 
principal of the Hawthorne Elementary 
School in San Francisco. Regarding 
the 1932 experiment, she has this to say 
of the ultimate result : 

The radio broadcast supplied a high moti- 
vation for classroom work, and a noticeable 
improvement in speech as well as reading re- 
sulted. While to a certain degree the children 
were under a strain in a rather artificial situ- 
ation while broadcasting, poise and confidence 
developed when success crowned their efforts. 

The very able teachers who conducted the 
lesson felt that the most serious drawback was 
the difficulty in transporting so many children 
both to and from radio studios, both for the 
audition and for the final program. They also 
felt that the preparation of the script with the 
exact timing as well as the copyright laws 
created additional problems. Both teachers 
agreed that the advantages far outweighed 
the disadvantages. 

Mr. Cummings, representing the 
senior high schools on the committee, 
managed the production of radio pro- 
grams originating from the educational 
exhibit of the San Francisco Public 
Schools at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. His intense inter- 
est in educational broadcasting has 
brought praise from commercial radio 
executives as the result of programs 
which he has sponsored and directed 
for the San Francisco Public Schools. 
George Washington High School, where 
Mr. Cummings presides as principal, 
has a radio in every room, controlled 
from a central office selector which per- 
mits any room to receive or reject a 
program according to the desires of the 
teacher. 

Mr. Niccolls, in charge of the pro- 
gram at the junior high school level, 
brings to the new experiment a back- 
ground of experience in radio education 
which caused his colleagues to nominate 
him chairman of the committee. Dur- 
ing the summer he traveled through 
other cities of the United States where 
radio is being used to complernent 
and supplement classroom instruction. 
From this investigation he has gained 
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much knowledge which will serve the 
San Francisco committee. 


NE of the advantages of the new 

frequency modulation station now 
in operation in San Francisco—and of 
particular significance in view of the 
statement already quoted from Miss 
Reene—is that the children will not be 
transported to the station studio when 
they take part in the development of a 
radio program. Instead, portable re- 
cording equipment has been purchased 
already and is in use to bring the record- 
ing facilities to the classrooms. Here 
ostensibly one of the major drawbacks 
of student participation will be elimi- 
nated. 

The experiment as now organized 
in San Francisco centralizes the pro- 
gram in four schools presided over by 
the principals who are members of the 
radio committee. Two of the schools 
already are equipped with built-in radio 
receiving sets—San Francisco Junior 
College and George Washington High 
School. The other two participating 
schools, elementary and junior high, are 
supplied with portable radios which may 
be moved from one room to another 
at the will of the principal. 

In addition to the central committee, 
Superintendent Nourse has appointed 
in each of San Francisco’s one hundred 
public schools a teacher whose duty 
it will be to check the reception and 
value of programs developed during the 
school year. By this method the central 
committee will have the advantage of 
a field check on its work and will not 
be confined to the exclusive judgment 
of the teachers in any one building. 

Types of programs being developed 
in the first instance are related directly 
to the speech arts, social studies, his- 
tory, spelling, and English—if the latter 
may be divorced from speech arts. 

For those interested in technical 
phases of radio reception it should be 
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stated that the built-in sets at the Junior 
College and at George Washington 
High School were installed originally 
for amplitude modulation, that is for 
regular radio reception. In order for 
these sets to accommodate frequency 
modulation as well, a central conversion 
had to be made in the master receiver 
in each building. The portable sets in- 
stalled in’ the elementary and junior 
high schools now combine both the 
modulations in a single set, the turn- 
over being made by adjusting the dial 
and the transmission knob.' 


EFORE the opening day of school 

in San Francisco, the committee had 
developed its first program. Entitled 
“Schoolcast,” this series presents to 
sixth-grade listeners an analysis of a 
single phase of the news three times 
weekly. It should be emphasized that 
this is not a news broadcast ; it is a pro- 
gram prepared with news as a base but 
one which leans heavily to background 
material. To cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of this series, the managing editor 
of the San Francisco Examiner not only 
placed the resources of his paper at the 
disposal of the radio committee, but he 
assigned the paper’s librarian to do the 
actual research for the program. 

The series began on Monday, Sep- 
tember 1, after thirty days of experi- 
mentation and changes based upon the 
advice of teachers. In consultation it 
was agreed by all that such a program 
as Schoolcast should motivate the inter- 
est of the listeners to actual partici- 
pation in some manner while the pro- 
gram actually is being given. 

One important phase of the develop- 
ment of this first program series is the 
dependence being placed on reactions 
of teachers and pupils to the broadcasts. 
These comments are analyzed by the 





1 To those who are interested in this phase 
of frequency modulation, reference is made to 
Broadcasting’s Better ae trong a publica- 
tion of Frequency Modulation roadcasters, 
New York City, n. d. 
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program writers after each broadcast, 
and changes are then made to conform 
with the teachers’ suggestions. Thus 
it may be said that those who hear the 
programs write them, for their ideas are 
represented in every new development 
and change in method of presentation. 

Another point which must be recog- 
nized in the preparation of lessons to 
be broadcast by air is that pupils of 


the same grade and studying the same, 


subject matter progress at different 
rates of speed. By the end of the tenth 
week of our Schoolcasts those in charge 
are likely to have found marked differ- 
entiations between the fastest and the 
slowest moving groups. They will be 
required, therefore, to adapt any broad- 
cast on a certain level in such manner 
as to make it of value to all the groups 
in any given subject. It has been 
suggested that special lessons can be 
transcribed for the slow and the fast- 
moving groups and fitted into the teach- 
ing period at any time through the 
medium of phonographic transcription 
without reference to radio equipment 
except in the first instance of record- 
ing the program. 


HiLSEwW HERE, notably in Cleve- 
land, the method of broadcasting 
being developed calls for the presen- 
tation of lessons by a master teacher 
whose personality and work not only 
will reach and influence the public but 
whose teaching methods are such as 
to furnish classroom teachers a model 
as to what is considered ideal for class- 
room instruction. This system calls for 
lessons carefully planned by these 
teachers, and then tried out with pupils 
of varying ability levels in a school 
equipped for radio experimentation. 
Work sheets are then developed, 
mimeographed, and distributed to all 
pupils preceding the broadcast. The 
individual teachers of classes listening 
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to the broadcast prepare their classes 
and rooms for the lesson in advance; 
during the broadcast they participate 
by asking questions, some of which are 
placed on the blackboard ; and later they 
make detailed records of the successes 
and difficulties of the pupils. In Cleve- 
land it is felt that radio lessons pre- 
pared by a master teacher are superior 
to the average lesson regularly taught 
because much unessential and irrelevant 
material which would be included in the 
lesson presented to the average class- 
room by the average classroom teacher 
is eliminated. 

In the San Francisco development 
we are following somewhat the same 
pattern, but also we are emphasizing 
another side of radio education, that of 
instructing students in the technical and 
dramatic phases of radio broadcasting. 

At Samuel Gompers Trades School 
three competent instructors are em- 
ployed in this field. One, recruited from 
the field of commercial radio, conducts 
classes in script preparation and actual 
writing of programs. Not only do his 
students prepare scripts, but they also 
get experience in the dramatic phases 
of radio production. The success of this 
course may be judged by the large 
number of graduates who have been em- 
ployed by commercial radio stations. In 
the technical field of equipment, instruc- 
tion is given by an experienced radio 
engineer, who supervised the erection 
and operation of radio station KALW, 
San Francisco’s new frequency modu- 
lation unit. His classes are crowded 
day and night, not only with civilians 
but with members of the United States 
Signal Corps who are desirous of be- 
coming proficient in specified phases of 
broadcasting. 

Importance of the technical phases 
of radio has been recognized also in the 
San Francisco Junior College. Here we 
find the new science building equipped 
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with a complete radio sending and re- 
ceiving device for instruction in short 
wave. Stabbing the skies from atop 
the building are the radio towers with 
connecting anteanae, thereby making 
possible the transmission and reception 
of messages from amateur operators 
throughout the world. 

The Junior College also offers a 
course in radio with college credit at- 
tached. It is a long range approach 
to the subject of training students to 
write and produce scripts and to give 
them the apprentice training in the pro- 
duction of programs that broadcasting 
companies are now unable to offer be- 
cause of the expenditures involved. 


N two occasions San Francisco edu- 

cators have enjoyed the distinction 
of presenting radio programs before 
a convention of the National Education 
Association. When the honor of enter- 
taining the seventy-seventh annual con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation fell to San Francisco in 1939, 
a demonstration of a new phase of radio 
instruction, the conversion of four radio 
dramas into a continuous stage per- 
formance, was given at War Memorial 
Opera House in San Francisco under 
the title, The Span of Gold. 

The Span of Gold was presented 
before an audience of thirty-three hun- 
dred educators assembled from all parts 
of the United States. The stage per- 
formance was one essentially for the 
eye of the opera house audience, but 
because the script was written origi- 
nally for radio purposes and because 
it could be cut to meet a one-hour broad- 
casting limitation, the entire program 
was broadcast over the facilities of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

This program was not produced for 
entertainment alone. Rather, it was in- 
tended as an actual demonstration of 
classroom work in English history and 
drama poured into one central perform- 
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ance which threaded together without 
a break in the continuity. 

The National Education Association 
convention also gave opportunity to San 
Francisco educators to demonstrate for 
visiting members of the profession the 
uses of radio as an educational tool in 
the teaching of current history, On 
one end of the stage in the High School 
of Commerce was a professional radio 
cast presenting “The Birth and Death 
of a Nation,” a program detailing the 
beginning and the end of Czechoslo- 
vakia. On the other end of the stage 
was a panel of distinguished educators ; 
and in between was a class from Girls 
High School under the direction of their 
teacher. Everything that was said from 
the stage, by the professional cast, the 
students, their teacher, or the profes- 
sional panel, was heard throughout the 
nation over facilities of the Columbia 
and National Broadcasting Companies. 

After the dramatic presentation, 
which concluded the occupation of the 
City of Prague by German soldiers, 
comment was invited from the students. 
In the class was a girl who had been in 
Prague, a native of the city, and who 
had since migrated to America—to San 
Francisco and a class at Girls High 
School. She concluded the comment of 
her class from the stage by reciting in 
a dramatic manner how she had wit- 
nessed the original scene as now re- 
counted over the radio. 


NASMUCH as radio programs 

broadcast for educational purposes 
by schools, or school people are heard 
by the public at large, they all form a 
vital part of the public relations pro- 
gram of any school system. If you wish 
to check your own thinking at this point, 
meditate on the manner in which the 
Chicago Public Schools have been ele- 
vated in the public mind throughout the 
nation because of one radio program— 
the Quiz Kids. 














A Plan for a New High 
School Chemistry ¢ 1 2 1 parsons 


UCH has been written concern- 

ing the reorganization of the 
secondary curriculum. Comparatively 
little, however, has been published con- 
cerning such efforts in the field of 
chemistry. Considering the tremendous 
importance of this science to man and 
his industries, it is surprising that 
educators have not concentrated more 
effort on the improvement of chemistry 
teaching. 

Whatever may be the causes for such 
inertia, it seems certain that the tra- 
ditional high school chemistry course 
has been set up in a logical, not psycho- 
logical, manner by technically trained 
teachers who, in many instances, are 
merely relaying to their students the 
technical information they themselves 
have acquired in the university. Many 
times, this information has been modi- 
fied so as to be quite worth-while and 
interesting to the students. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, subject matter 
with little or no relationship to the 
young person and his environment has 
been followed logically and dogmati- 
cally, with the result that much of the 
student’s initial enthusiasm has been 
suppressed. 

A number of teachers have noticed 
the growing disinterest in chemistry as 
a high school subject. As a result, there 
have appeared in some schools courses 
in applied or practical chemistry. Some 
of these courses have grown exceed- 
ingly popular; however, the sponsors 
usually point out that such courses are 
definitely not intended for college pre- 
paratory students. If the latter choose 
to major in science in college, the tra- 





q In this article, Mr. Parsons pleads 
the case for a new high school chem- 
istry course, one which would be as 
useful to the student who will not 
continue his education after high 
school as it will be to the student 
preparing for the university. This 
course he would organize around 
such broad units as “Life Processes 
and Medicine, Foods and Alcohol, 
and Fuels and Combustion.” In this 
chemistry class “fundamental con- 
cepts” will be “taken up only in con- 
nection with definite problems con- 
cerning the large units.” 

Mr. Parsons is an instructor in phy- 
sical science at the Visalia Union 
High School. He came to Visalia a 
year ago from Ventura Junior Col- 
lege, and before that he had taught 
at Antelope Valley Union High 
School and Junior College. His earlier 
experience includes four years as a 
laboratory assistant and chemist with 
two of the major oil companies and 
one year as instructor in industrial 
chemistry and petroleum geology at 
Long Beach City Night School. 





ditional high school chemistry course 
is still compulsory. 

The writer believes that such a di- 
vision between college preparatory 
students and terminal students is un- 
necessary. During their secondary 
school training, future college chemistry 
majors need most to develop growing 
interest in their science. ‘Throughout 
the high school period, fundamentals 
should not be slighted, but should be 
developed functionally, in order that 
the student may gain a working per- 
spective instead of a purely learning 
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perspective. If the terminal student is 
to profit from chemistry, the element 
of interest must not be neglected, and 
the course must be taught in a practical 
manner. 

In keeping with trends in other sci- 
ences, a number of textbook authors 
have brought out new books which are 
organized on the “unit basis.” More 
pictures have been introduced ; the old 
nomenclature has been changed to one 
which has a greater interest appeal ; 
and a larger number of practical appli- 
cations has been presented. Neverthe- 
less, these new books, with few excep- 
tions, are fundamentally the same in 
organization and in content as those 
which have preceded them. Despite 
frequent revisions, more recent publi- 
cation dates and more attractive for- 
mats, practically all of the available 
chemistry textbooks are still highly ab- 
stract, factual, and decidedly logical 
rather than psychological in organi- 
zation. 

To illustrate, the so-called traditional 
chemistry course deals in logical fashion 
with such topics as: A Knowledge of 
the Atomic Theory ; Valences, Symbols, 
and Equations; A Study of Sulphur; 
laboratory experiments such as The 
Properties of Sulphur, The Properties 
of Lead, A Study of Oxygen, A Study 
of the Compounds of Iron. [n most 
cases the course is taught distinctly 
separate from physics and the other 
sciences. Moreover, the traditional 
chemistry course places much empha- 
sis upon a knowledge and understand- 
ing of so-called “inorganic” chemistry, 
although it is evident that “organic” 
chemistry is equally important from the 
standpoint of the student and the under- 
standing of his environment. A course 
such as the one just outlined may be 
appropriate for technical students, but 
certainly it is not for students who are 
planning to terminate their education 
at the end of their high school years. 
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HAT can be done in order to 

make certain that chemistry will 
achieve its justifiable status as one of 
the most interesting and worth-while 
studies taught in our schools? The an- 
swer would seem to be that, instead of 
a course given over to topical consider- 
ations of equations, formulae, elements, 
and other facts, a new course should 
be organized. This new course would 
be made up of the essentials and ap- 
plied chemistries of such broad units 
as Life Processes and Medicine, Foods 
and Alcohol, and Fuels and Combus- 
tion. Each comprehensive unit should 
occupy a length of time in proportion 
to its relative importance. 

Each unit should be broken down 
into its most important divisions. For 
example, Fuels and Combustion could 
include the consideration of petroleum, 
coal, carbon monoxide and carbon di- 
oxide, explosions, the part oxygen plays 
in combustion, and combustion to give 
energy in the living body—to mention 
only the most important possibilities. 

Woven in with these units through- 
out, but occupying a minor and yet 
definite amount of the total course 
time, should be such fundamentals as 
(1) balancing of equations, (2) laws 
concerning energy and matter, (3) oxi- 
dation and reduction, (4) atomic and 
molecular theories, and other important 
concepts stressed in the present-day 
high school chemistry course. Jt can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
these fundamental concepts should be 
taken up only in connection with defi- 
nite problems concerning the large 
units. 

It may be argued that such units as 
those mentioned are too advanced for 
high school students. They may seem 
rather technical, but it is undoubtedly 
true that each of these units plays an 
important part in the daily life of an 
individual living in a complex environ- 
ment. If this is correct, a simple and 
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yet fundamental high school chemistry 
course can be constructed around such 
units. 

In this new chemistry course the 
teacher would be free to gather perti- 
nent information and data from techni- 
cal and semi-technical books and peri- 
odicals, interpreting the ideas found so 
that they might be understood and used 
intelligently by high school students. 
Former high school texts could be used 
as references until new materials are 
available. The new course would have 
to be closely related to the other sci- 
ences. Nor could this new course lay 
its emphasis upon “inorganic” chemis- 
try to the comparative exclusion of 
“organic” chemistry. 

Where possible, there should be nu- 
merous field trips to industrial plants. 
Speakers from industrial concerns 
should be invited to tell about practical 
chemistry and associated sciences, and 
there should be appropriate films fea- 
turing phases of applied chemistry and 
related sciences. Experiments should 
be adapted to specific student and com- 
munity needs, The new chemistry 
would explain everyday things through 
the use of recognized chemical facts. 

An important phase of the new course 
would be the repetition of a relatively 
small number of simple working princi- 
ples brought out in connection with each 
major unit. Simple working principles, 
such as the important part oxygen plays 
in most chemical phenomena, would 
comprise most of the worth-while learn- 
ing obtained in the course, for, once 
learned, they could be improved later 
by the student in connection with his 
individual experiences. Necessary de- 
tails would be added later to the stu- 
dent’s framework of simple working 
principles. 

Many problems would be brought up 
by a change toward such a chemistry 
course. It would be essential to change 
the course from one which is domi- 
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nantly inorganic at present to one 
which would be largely organic. It 
would be necessary to purchase a some- 
what different group of chemicals for 
experimental purposes. Practically in- 
clined teachers would be a necessity. 
It would be necessary to convince uni- 
versity authorities that such a course 
could be used to meet the requirements 
of the University of California. Pres- 


‘ ent textbooks would have to be used 


as reference books, the students getting 
much of their chemical learning from 
a large number of such books and other 
materials. 


S a result of reorganization the 
new chemistry would: (1) avoid 
putting a premium on memorized work 
and facts never to be used again and 
would use formulae, equations, sym- 
bols, and properties of elements and 
compounds only in connection with the 
understanding of numerous problems 
arising from a study of such units as 
Life Processes and Medicine; (2) be 
taught psychologically instead of logi- 
cally; (3) enable the terminal as well 
as the college preparatory student to 
understand the combating of alkali on 
farm lands, the technique of a police 
chemist in helping to solve a crime, the 
actions which antidotes for poisons 
have, how “plastics” can be made from 
wood and coal, and how tannic acid pre- 
vents scarring from burns; (4) stimu- 
late interest in chemistry at an early age 
for both terminal and college prepara- 
tory students ; (5) not possess the mys- 
terious and supernatural aspects of tra- 
ditional chemistry; (6) help to make 
educated consumers of students and 
future citizens; (7) function in a 
“streamlined” manner in the life of each 
student, without being merely a college 
preparatory subject; (8) make future 
citizens “chemistry and science con- 
scious” and interested in all phases of 
everyday science. 








SacramentoStudents Publish 
Important Books  ¢., czorce 1. smsor 


OOK publishing by the students 
of C. K. McClatchy Senior High 
School began in 1939. During that year 
Sacramento was celebrating the cen- 
tennial of the arrival of John August 
Sutter, and the Printing Department 


of the high school decided to make some * 


kind of contribution to the celebration. 
The writer, therefore, made a search in 
the State Library for something about 
Sutter or Sutter’s Fort which could be 
published in book form. 

A book, entitled Californien unmittel- 
bar vor und nach der Entdeckung des 
Goldes, by Heinrich Lienhard, pub- 
lished at Zurich, Switzerland, 1898, of 
which no English translation had ever 
been made, was discovered. Translation 
and publication of a part of it offered 
just the type of project we had been 
seeking—to do the whole book would 
have been an impossible task for stu- 
dents, for the book contains over 300 
pages. Chapter 10, however, seemed to 
be complete in itself and ideal for a 
student project. It is entitled, “Sutter’s 
Fort or New Helvetia. Acquaintance 
with Sutter. His early life.” 

A photostatic copy of the chapter was 
turned over to our Language Depart- 
ment, and an advanced class in German 
translated the material and furnished 
interpretive footnotes to obscure words 
and expressions. The English trans- 
lation was then edited by an advanced 
English class, which also later read 
proof. Two students of the Art De- 
partment made a linoleum cut of Sutter 
which was used as a frontispiece. The 
writer wrote an introduction which 
dealt largely with the few references 
to Lienhard in the published literature 
of California history. 
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4A fine example of codperation be- 
tween -the different departments of a 
school and of the benefit that comes 
to any school in the pooling of many 
individuals’ efforts in a single crea- 
tive enterprise is the publication of 
books of historical importance by the 
students of the C. K. McClatchy Senior 
High School of Sacramento. Mr. 
Smisor, who writes the article, is an 
instructor of industrial arts printing 
at McClatchy. His intense interest in 
the projects he describes is explained 
by his background. His academic 
training has included a great empha- 
sis on languages, including two sum- 
mers spent at the National University 
of Mexico in the study of Aztec lan- 
guage and literature. He has a read- 
ing knowledge of Spanish, French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
In addition to his academic work, he 
has spent some ten years at the print- 
ing trade before he began teaching 
at Sacramento. 





The printing classes then took over 
the actual publication of the book, which 
was entitled J Knew Sutter. The en- 
tire book was hand-set. The title page 
consisted of two colors, and the large 
initials at the beginning of each section 
were printed in orange. The edition, 
limited to 285 copies, was folded, 
gathered, sewed, and cloth-bound by 
students of bookbinding. Each student 
who worked on the book in any capacity 
received a copy, and the remaining 
copies of the edition were distributed 
free to persons and institutions inter- 
ested in Californiana, 

The book received widespread recog- 
nition. Besides reviews in the Sacra- 

















SACRAMENTO STUDENTS PUBLISH IMPORTANT BOOKS 


mento Bee and Union and the San 
Francisco Chronicle, mention was made 
of it in the New York Times Book Re- 
view, and reviews appeared in a few 
large papers in the East. Book col- 
lectors and students of Californiana 
from various parts of the United States 
wrote in for copies long after the edition 
had been exhausted. 


tame of the great interest 
shown in I Knew Sutter, the stu- 
dents during the fall semester of 1940- 
41 again published a book on California 
history. The book is a translation of 
a hand-written manuscript in Spanish 
in the Bancroft Library of the Uni- 
versity of California. The title of the 
book, Narrative of Guillermo Fitch and 
Blas Pina, is also the title of the manu- 
script. 

The translation was done by Los 
Hispanistas, the Spanish club of the 
high school. A linoleum cut showing a 
bull and bear fight was cut by a stu- 
dent of the Art Department and used 
as a frontispiece. This book is unique 
as student work in that it contains the 
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original Spanish on the left-hand pages 
and the English translation on the right- 
hand pages. Only certain outstanding 
students in printing and bookbinding 
worked on this edition, which was 
limited to 125 copies. The type was 
machine-set and the forms were printed 
on a cylinder press. The books were 
hand-sewed and bound by bookbinding 
students, Distribution was carried out 


‘on the same plan as that for ] Knew 


Sutter. Both books were copyrighted 
by the high school. 


To administration, from super- 
intendent of city schools to the 
vice-principal of the high school, have 
enthusiastically supported the students 
in their book publishing endeavor. The 
great success of the two books on Cali- 
fornia history has encouraged the vari- 
ous departments involved to make it a 
tradition to publish at least one book a 
year of historical significance. Success 
in no small measure is due to the splen- 
did cooperation of the Language, Art, 
English, and Printing Departments of 
the high school. 





Prep Schools Form New Association 


A new organization of preparatory schools known as the California Association 
of Independent Secondary Schools was endorsed during the summer by the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford, and Pomona College. Member institutions are 
chosen by the Board of Standards, made up of faculty members of the three uni- 
versities. Conditions for membership are as follows: high academic standards, 
achievement by graduates in high-ranking American universities, first-rate 
teaching personnel, adequate equipment, especially in libraries and laboratories, 
and high ethics and practices. 

“The purpose of this organization,” according to Dr. Hiram Edwards, of the 
Office of Relations with Schools at the University of California, “is to elevate 
the standards of the independent secondary schools of the state and to recognize 
those schools where high standards are maintained.” 

Schools included in the new Association to date are the following: California 
Preparatory School, Catalina Island School, Chadwick Seaside School, Cumnock 
School, Flintridge School for Boys, Menlo School, Midland School, Santa Barbara 
School, Thacher School, Webb School, Harvard School, Black-Foxe Military 
Academy, Anna Head School, Bishop’s School, Miss Burke’s School, Castilleja 
School, Flintridge School for Girls, Katharine Branson School, Marlborough 
School, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, Westlake School, Westridge School. 








Problems of Admission to 


The University 


HE University of California has 

been exerting a profound influence 
upon public education since the earliest 
history of the University. It has prob- 
ably trained more teachers for public 
school positions than has any other 
higher institution. The University has 
always been the accrediting agency for 
California, and because of this fact it 
has exerted a definite influence on the 
standards maintained in the secondary 
schools and in many higher institutions. 
It has been a friend of the public junior 
colleges and has always encouraged 
those institutions during the days of 
their struggle for a place in the sun. 
Through its admission and junior cer- 
tificate and lower division requirements 
it has determined to some extent the 
subjects that high schools and junior 
colleges have been offering their stu- 
dents. With these facts in mind it is 
certain that the University of California 
has always had and must always expect 
to have a strong influence upon both 
public and private education. 

Neither the admission, nor the junior 
certificate, nor the lower division re- 
quirements of the various colleges of 
the University will ever be satisfactory 
to all administrators, teachers, parents, 
and applicants for admission. In look- 
ing back over a period of forty years of 
experience with admissions, the writer 
is surprised that there has been com- 
paratively little difficulty regarding 
admissions, 

The writer has no intention of quar- 
reling with those who differ with him 
in matters of admission; he has no in- 
tention of being involved in argument 
with the exponents of change; he 
merely wishes to present an analysis of 
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4 By MERTON E. HILL 





q From time to time the “Journal” has 
run numerous articles dealing with 
admission to the University of Cali- 
fornia, articles which always have 
elicited a great amount of interest 
regardless of the point of view ex- 
pressed, for, after all, the University’s 
admission policies are one of the 
strongest determining factors in the 
development of secondary education 
in the State. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that we should have the opportunity 
to publish this present carefully pre- 
pared statement from the director of 
admissions of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Hill is respected throughout the 
State for his understanding of the 
problems of the secondary schools 
and for the invaluable service he has 
rendered in his position as codrdi- 
nator between these schools on the 
one hand and higher education on 
the other. Incidentally, he himself 
has been a secondary school man, 
having started his career as an agri- 
culture teacher and having advanced 
until he became principal at Chaffey, 
where he developed a community 
type of high school and junior college. 
Besides commuting between the Los 
Angeles and Berkeley campuses, Dr. 
Hill finds time to be superintendent of 
schools at Beverly Hills. For the last 
ten years or so his courses in the 
junior colleges and in school adminis- 
tration have been familiar parts of the 
curriculum on the Berkeley campus. 





admissions problems as he has viewed 
them as a former applicant for admis- 
sion to the College of Mechanical En- 
gineering, as a high school and junior 
college principal, as a city superinten- 
dent of schools, and as the director of 














PROBLEMS OF ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 


admissions during the period 1931- 
1941. 


|’ certain states admission to the state 
university has been determined by 
acts of the state legislature, but in Cali- 
fornia admission has always been de- 
termined by the University Academic 
Senate. For many years the University 
authorities very wisely have consulted 


the high school and junior college ex- ° 


ecutives of the State through their 
authorized representatives. In the mid- 
dle seventies Melville Dozier, principal 
of the Santa Rosa High School at the 
time, represented the high school prin- 
cipals of his day in a discussion with 
President Martin Kellogg regarding ad- 
mission requirements. Mr. Dozier for 
his associates “proposed that the courses 
of study in the high schools be sub- 
mitted for the approval of University 
authorities, and that the high schools be 
subject to visitation by the faculty of the 
University for the approval of their 
efficiency.” This policy started sixty- 
five years ago and has continued 
through the years; since 1919 the Uni- 
versity has changed its admission re- 
quirements only after thorough discus- 
sion in the Affiliation Committee—this 
committee was created very wisely by 
A. C. Olney, commissioner of second- 
ary schools, in 1919. 

During the period from 1919 to 1931 
the University accepted students in 
freshman standing on the basis of the 
principal’s recommendation ; in 1921 the 
University accepted junior college 
transfers in advanced standing on the 
basis of a C average. The minutes of 
the Affiliation Committee of May 17, 
1923, illustrate how codperation has 
been used in effecting changes: for ex- 
ample, the principals endorsed the al- 
gebra and plane geometry requirements 
set up by the University for admission ; 
committees were appointed to study the 
problems of high school biology and the 
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English Subject A examination. In late 
November, 1924, the Affiliation Com- 
mittee gave consideration to the subjects 
that should form the proper basis for 
preparation for admission to the Uni- 
versity. These subjects were tabulated 
at the time as follows: 


TINIE eescesiacinepincsintsboons ia 3 years 
eer 1 year 
Physics or Chemistry ................... 1 year 
IIE sivas ncenttcntcsiessisieissst 2 years 
Foreign Language ........................ 2 years 
Advanced Mathematics or For- 

eign Language ..........:................. 1 year 


Immediately the Committee began a 
study of this proposal. In April, 1925, 
a committee was appointed to study en- 
trance requirements. During the fol- 
lowing years there were developed 
codperatively the 1931 and the 1933 
Plans of Admission, which were ap- 
proved by the Academic Senate. 

The plan proposed in 1924 became 
the basic criterion for admission in 
1931, after study and discussion in 
which both high school principals and 
University representatives engaged. 
The basic plan adopted in 1933 requires 
ten or eleven subjects with a B average 
in those subjects taken in years ten to 
twelve. It is to be noted that an A in 
one subject will offset a C in another ; 
grades are submitted by semesters. The 
evaluation is based upon the following 
subjects : 


(a) History’ Se 
CF Soo seensnciaeccenscneln 3 units 
(c) Mathematics : 
Algebra ...... eee 
Plane Geometry ................. 1 unit 
(d) Advanced laboratory science*® 1 unit 
(e) Foreign language .................... 2 units 


(f) Advanced mathematics, or 
advanced foreign language, 
or chemistry, or physics... 1 unit 
or 
A second foreign language 2 units 


1 The content may be composed of elements 
approved by the principal of the high school. 

2The same regulation applies here as for 
history. 

8 The science offered must be open to juniors 
and seniors only, and it may be one of the 
following: biology, botany, chemistry, physi- 
ology, physical science, physics, or zodlogy. 
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Admission to the University is one 
thing ; admission to a college of the Uni- 
versity is quite another. A student may 
qualify under the 1933 plan, or under 
one of the alternate plans to be discussed 
later, but such a student may not qualify 
to take the freshman courses in certain 
colleges of the University. Because of 
this, guidance during the high school 
years is all important. Students poorly 
prepared for the work of a given college 
should take additional time and secure 
the right preparation before entrance to 
the college. 


| has been the writer’s privilege to 
administer the Plans of Admission 
since 1931. He has had permission from 
the Board of Admissions to admit a 
limited number of students as excep- 
tions to the rules; this permission was 
granted for two reasons: it was the de- 
sire of the Board that any student of 
promise should be admitted, and it was 
their further desire that students be ad- 
mitted on the basis of alternative cri- 
teria in order that the best possible bases 
of admission might be studied. There 
was developed, also, the policy of 
“denying” admission to no applicant, 
but of “deferring” admission until the 
applicant should meet the standard im- 
posed by the University. This is a demo- 
cratic principle, for all who meet the 
standard should be admitted. 

For ten years, then, we have been 
studying admission problems, and our 
Offices of Admission have handled over 
110,000 applications for admission. 
Every case is treated personally ; thou- 
sands of letters of inquiry are sent out 
annually ; applicants deferred are given 
the right of appeal to the Board of Ad- 
missions. Folders are kept for each ap- 
plicant, In the folder of one applicant 
who appealed recently from the decision 
of the director of admissions, there were 
sixty-seven pages of information. Thou- 
sands of students have been given help 
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through guidance so that they can meet 
the standard imposed by the University, 
The director of admissions and his as- 
sociates are guided by the experience of 
ten years in the consideration of appli- 
cants who fail to meet the exact stand- 
ards of admission. 


When applicants are “almost eligible” 
they are.given a good deal of personal 
attention. If they are applicants for 
admission in freshman standing and do 
not have significant shortages, and if 
their scholarship has been improving, 
they are admitted, then followed in the 
University for a semester or two by the 
admissions officers. If they are appli- 
cants for admission in advanced stand- 
ing, they are often admitted if their 
grade point average is C or above, the 
institutional differential being the de- 
termining factor rather than subject or 
scholarship shortages. 


E have followed up so many stu- 

dents in the University that we 
now have a good batting average for 
predicting the success of entrants. Dur- 
ing the ten-year period from 1931 to 
1941 we have admitted and followed up 
24,604 students in freshman standing ; 
these achieved 1.31 at Berkeley and 1.13 
at U. C. L. A. A comparison of these 
averages with those of students who 
could not qualify under the Plan but 
who were admitted under some variant 
criterion will prove revealing in regard 
to the worth of the Plan as an admission 
basis. 

During this period of time we have 
admitted 993 freshmen who were in- 
eligible but who presented fifteen units 
of A’s and B’s; these achieved 1.20 at 
Berkeley and 1.04 at Los Angeles. 
When students have been so admitted, 
they have been deficient in not more 
than two subject units; in most par- 
ticulars they have been prepared in the 
same way that the eligible have been 
prepared, and yet they have done a 
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lower quality of work in the University 
than have those who met the specific 
subject and scholarship requirements 
for admission. 

About three years ago we began to 
use an excellent criterion for admission 
—rank in the upper tenth of the gradu- 
ating class ; we have admitted 164 fresh- 
men on this basis, and they have made 
1.20 at Berkeley and 1.27 at Los An- 


geles. We have admitted 223 freshmen 


on the basis of good scholarship in their 
junior and senior years—six units of 
third and fourth year academic subjects 
with A’s and B’s only; these achieved 
1.11 at Berkeley and 0.83 at Los An- 
geles. We have admitted 128 freshmen 
on the basis of their having passed the 
College Entrance Board Examinations ; 
these made 1.06 at Berkeley and 1.13 
at Los Angeles. 

Using these various criteria, we have 
admitted about 1,750 freshmen as ex- 
ceptions to the rules during the ten-year 
period and they have made consider- 
ably less than a C average, as Table 1 
will indicate. 

Students admitted in advanced stand- 
ing make a higher average than those 
admitted in freshman standing. Of 
10,977 junior college transfers ad- 
mitted, those eligible for admission at 
the time of their graduation from high 
school made an average of approxi- 
mately 1.36; while those who were in- 
eligible at the time of graduation from 
high school, and who made up their 
deficiencies in junior college and had, 
also, two additional years of training, 
made an average of only approximately 
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1.05. Also, it is worthy of note that 
2,835 students with minor deficiencies 
have been admitted in advanced stand- 
ing during the ten-year period and that 
they achieved only averages of 1.04 at 
Berkeley and 1.01 at Los Angeles. 


Ae survey of the opinions of 
California principals regarding the 
University admission requirements 
showed clearly that an overwhelming 
majority of the principals favor the 
University’s plans of admission. A few 
observations regarding their opinions 
might be noted: 


1. Every principal favors a history (a) re- 
quirement. 

2. Every principal favors an English (b) 
requirement. 

3. Nearly half of the principals oppose the 
foreign language (e¢) requirement for all 
colleges. 

4. About nine out of ten favor the labora- 
tory science (d) requirement. 

5. About three out of four favor the mathe- 
matics (c) and the (f) requirements. 

6. Many principals favor giving more at- 
tention to scores in aptitude tests, achievement 
in comprehensive examinations, and personal 
traits. 

7. Many principals recognize the fact that 
experience within the University, combined 
with the follow-ups of students admitted to the 
University by various criteria, justifies a 
continuance of the present admission require- 
ments with modifications authorized by the 
Board of Admissions for experimental pur- 
poses. 


To these observations of the princi- 
pals the writer would add a recommen- 
dation of his own: he would urge 
frequent friendly discussions of the 
fundamental problems involved in all 





TABLE 1.—Grade Point Averages of Those Admitted as Exceptions to the Rules 








Criteria 
Passed Subject A but lacked 14-2 units 





Advanced Social Science in lieu of (f)............... 


On Principal’s Recommendation 





Having Miscellaneous Minor Deficiencies......... 


7——Berkeley— Los Angeles—~ 
Number Number 
Admitted G.P.A. Admitted G.P.A. 
256 0.83 150 0.80 
wean 207 0.96 107 0.78 
176 0.84 61 0.72 
insane 541 0.89 138 0.87 
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the aspects of admission to the uni- 
versity. 

It is to the best interests of high 
school students to take those subjects 
in a college preparatory curriculum that 
will enable them to enter the colleges 
of their choice and at the same time 
train them for the greatest possible col- 
legiate success. There seems to be no 
argument about the high school prepa- 
ration of engineering students; they 
must take four years (not three nor 
three and a half) of mathematics, both 
chemistry and physics, and mechanical 
drawing. Agriculture students need 
chemistry, physics, and trigonometry. 
Commerce students need three years 
of mathematics and as many years of 
foreign language as they can take. 

Students planning to enter such a 
liberal arts college as Letters and Sci- 
ence should be informed of all of the 
requirements for matriculation in that 
college and also of all of the high school 
subjects that will meet the so-called 
junior certificate requirements of that 
college. It is conceivable that argument 
will take place over what these require- 
ments should be, but it is worthy of 
note that argument diminishes when it 
is clearly understood that the junior 
certificate requirements are designed to 
provide a minimum of general edu- 
cation for the students. 

The writer has always kept clearly 
in mind that all principals need to 
provide curriculums other than college 
preparatory, that high school student 
bodies are composed of three elements : 
(1) those who should go to college; 
(2) those who should not go to a liberal 
arts college and who should take termi- 
nal courses on a post-high school level ; 
and (3) those who may decide during 
their junior or senior years, or later, 
that college offers them their brightest 
outlook. 

With this viewpoint in mind it is 
urged that we work continuously for 
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the best interests of all those, young 
and old, who participate as students in 
the State’s educational program. All 
of the representatives of the University, 
it is certain, will subscribe to the ad- 
mission policy, as stated many times; 
“Every applicant who presents evidence 
of ability to succeed in the University 
will be admitted ; every other applicant 
will be assigned a program in junior 
college, in Extension Division, or in 
some other institution whereby he can 
gain admission if he is willing to pay 
the price of adequate preparation.” 


W ITH this point of view the writer 
will close with a statement of the 
policy he will continue in the Admis- 
sions Office : 

1. All students planning to enter the 
University will be urged to meet the 
regular entrance requirements. Why? 
Because experience shows that the 
twenty thousand University freshmen 
who have met the regular requirements 
have actually done better than the five 
thousand who have not. 


2. Students who do not meet the 
regular requirements will be admitted, 
provided they have met the require- 
ments of one of the variant plans. 
However, as experience has shown that 
only three of the variant plans are good, 
the director of admissions will recom- 
mend that all the variant plans but four 
should be abandoned. The four are: 

1. Rank in upper tenth of the graduating 
class. 

2. Completion of fifteen units of A and B, 
with only two units of subject deficiency. 

3. Completion during the last two high 
school years of six units of A’s and B’s of 
non-variant academic subjects. 

4. Admission by the principal’s recommen- 
dation. This last was approved by so many 
principals that it is the writer’s belief that the 
University should continue this method. 
Also, other variant criteria may very 
properly be developed. The Admissions 
Office has begun to use as an important 
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variant the combination of the follow- 
ing: 

1. Scholarship tendencies during the four 
high school years, with especial emphasis 
upon the fourth year. 

2. Scores in aptitude tests. 

3. Achievement in comprehensive exami- 
nations. 

4. Information from ratings. 

5. Personal interviews. 


Out of all these efforts something con- 
structive may come. Who knows? 


guirbed twelve years ago when the 
writer was a California high school 
principal, he quoted from the Boston 
Herald at the annual Principals’ Con- 
vention at Oakland a few lines relating 
to admissions. Perhaps it is appropriate 
to repeat them here: 


The College President : 
“Such rawness in a student is a shame, 
But lack of preparation is to blame.” 


The High School Principal : 
“Good Heavens, what crudity ! the boy’s a fool. 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar 
school.” 


The Grammar School Principal : 
“Oh, that from such a dunce, I might be 
spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared.” 


The Primary Principal : 
“Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That preparation! Worse than none at all!” 


The Kindergarten Teacher : 
“Never such lack of training did I see. 
What sort of a person can the mother be?” 


The Mother : 
“You stupid child! but then you're not to 
blame; 
Your father’s family are all the same.” 





“Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance”: A Review 


To the majority of educational administrators and guidance workers, George 
F. Myers’ Principles and Techniques of V ocational Guidance (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941, 377 pages; price, $3.00) should be of great value. To the 
reviewer, it appears to be especially timely and valuable in as much as it goes far 
to clarify the currently muddy position of the guidance process. Guidance, to 
many educational workers, has grown to encompass the whole of the educative 
process. Myers’ book sets up guidance as a process of assisting individuals to 
choose when more than one alternative goal of attainment is possible, or when 
more than one course may be followed. In order to qualify as guidance, according 
to Myers, two differences must be provided for, i. e¢., differences in individuals 
and differences in possible courses to follow to achieve desired ends. 


The author builds a substantial case for four types of guidance: educational, 
vocational, recreational, and community service, all of which take into account 
both the traits and characteristics of the individual and the possibilities of several 
courses of action. Other so-called guidance classifications (health guidance, citi- 
zenship guidance, mental hygiene, leadership guidance, and so on) are classed as 
educative processes in that all individuals should be given training in them and in 
that this training is directed toward a mutually inclusive goal—for example, health 
education for health, with no alternative. 


A comprehensive vocational guidance program is discussed and outlined in 
the book. Outstanding among the author’s recommendations is the addition of a 
follow-up or adjustment service. While the idea of such a service is not new, 
Myers’ discussion, in the light of such recent developments as the assumption by 
out-of-school agencies of certain guidance services (by the NYA, CCC, and so 
forth), is especially timely. Such services are definitely needed and apparently 
will be provided—if not under school sanction and supervision, then by other 
governmental agencies——Haro_p LEUENBERGER, San Francisco Junior College. 








A Small School Observes 


The Use of Films 4 By STUART MITCHELL 


OR the past four years, we have 

been using motion pictures, sound 
and silent, quite extensively in the 
Westwood Junior-Senior High School. 
For example, during the last school 
year, we showed about three 400-foot 
reels of 16-mm. film a week to every 
student in school by classroom groups 
and mixed classroom groups of from 
25 to 100. Occasionally a class would 
see a reel or more every school day dur- 
ing a week, and infrequently the same 
class would see the same teaching film 
two or three times in one hour, with 
discussion between showings. 


During this time, we have observed 
carefully the results which have ob- 
tained from this classroom aid and so 
have been able to make certain obser- 
vations which may prove worth record- 
ing. The suggestions presented below 
are an outcome of our four years of 
experience with intensive use of motion 
pictures in a junior-senior high school 
of about 450 enrollment. They cover 
three different phases of the problem, 
dealing in order with (1) the efficient 
use of films, (2) the ordering of films, 
and (3) the refinement of technique 
for experimenting with motion pictures. 


HE motion picture has gained a tre- 

mendous popularity in schools dur- 
ing the past decade or so, but its use 
as a visual aid frequently has been mis- 
understood and has been accompanied 
by some of the most misapplied prac- 
tices in education. Among the needed 
suggestions for making the use of mo- 
tion pictures more efficient are the 
following : 

1. Show pictures from one to four 
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q This article presents observations 
made by the writer while he was di- 
rector of visual education in a junior- 
senior high school of 450 population. 
The immediate incentive for its writ- 
ing was some incidental ideas de- 
veloped during current work on a 
motion picture in the field of sentence 
structure. Mr. Mitchell, who now is 
district superintendent and high 
school principal at Westwood Junior- 
Senior High School, wants it made 
clear that he “and the visual program 
at Westwood grew too much like 
Topsy”: hence his desire to make sug- 
gestions that will help others in this 
field. 





times, depending upon the quality of 
the films and upon teacher judgment. 
In practice, three times ordinarily seems 
to be the optimum. 

2. There should be discussion, tests, 
or some other directed learning activi- 
ties between showings, 

3. Unless films are being used to 
introduce a unit, student acquaintance 
with the subject should precede the first 
showing. 

4. Unless films are being used to 
summarize or conclude a unit, dis- 
cussion or some other activity should 
follow the last showing. 

5. More value is gained if the teacher 
will talk occasionally during the show- 
ing of a silent picture, pointing out im- 
portant aspects. If the teacher wishes 
to speak during a sound film’s showing 
he should stand beside the machine 
where he can switch the sound on or 
off or lower the volume. 














A SMALL SCHOOL OBSERVES THE USE OF FILMS 


6. Efficient use of motion pictures 
presupposes the teacher to have pre- 
viewed the film, a practice which most 
authorities recommend strongly. 

7. Although our own machine is not 
equipped for stopping to project “stills” 
during a picture, we concur with the 
authorities who recommend this tech- 
nique for occasional use. 

8. Use of a study guide is recom- 
mended when one is available. (Guides 
are available at present with most Erpi 
pictures, and with some others in the 
University of California and other cata- 
logues at five cents each.) 


DMINISTRATIVE practice, in the 

relatively small high school, re- 

garding ordering of films, seems to 
come under three general schemes: 

The first would have the director of 
visual education set up the following 
four areas for classification of films: 
Physical Science, Biological Science, 
Social Science, and Fine Arts. 

Under these headings on the various 
grade levels the director would deter- 
mine what films would be suitable and 
available to teachers. 

The second scheme would have each 
teacher order as he sees fit, subject to 
budget limitation, at the beginning of 
the year. The chief defect of the plan 
is that it assumes rigid adherence to a 
course of study schedule. By ordering 
so far in advance, however, teachers 
have a better chance of getting films 
at the time planned—it is assumed 
throughout this article that the small 
school will have to rent or borrow at 
least the majority, if not all, of its films. 
The following bulletin is a sample of 
this type of administration : 

Will all teachers please begin selecting 
films from catalogues in Room 15 this week 
and have a list of all films (free or rental) 
wanted for the year in Mr. Blank’s box before 
Tuesday, October 4. (Our machine will show 
sound or silent films, 16-mm. in width.) 


Please show on your list the following in- 
formation : 
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Film title 

Name of film library 

Address 

Catalogue number of film 

Number of reels 

Rental 

Date wanted 

Period(s) to be shown 

The policy, tentatively, is to allow about 

$175 for film rental and $25 for transportation 
of free film. Free films may be ordered later, 
as long as the $25 holds out, but rental films 


. ordered later will be paid for out of individual 


budgets. 

Preference will be given scheduled films as 
far as machine-use and room-use are con- 
cerned. 

In case more than $175 worth of films is 
requested teachers concerned will be con- 
sulted about cost-cutting. 

When orders are assembled, a list of all 
movies ordered will be posted so that other 
teachers may use the same films, if possible, 
without conflict. 

Any suggestions about bettering this too- 
highly-centralized system of management will 
be welcomed. Please shoot at Mr. Blank. 


The third plan, which, in our case, 
has been an evolution from the second 
plan, is explained by the following 
sample faculty bulletin : 


Please list below films that you would like 
reserved for use in classes you are now 
teaching. The idea is to get a list of films 
that will be suitable supplements to course 
work and that can be reserved for use in the 
course only (with some exceptions) from 
year to year. 

This list will not be static, of course; as new 
films appear and as old ones are discovered 
they will be added at the request of teachers. 

Lists of all films shown for the last three 
years will be on the bulletin board this week. 
Catalogs are in the file over the teachers’ book 
case next to mail boxes. 

According to Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, it is 
most feasible to use the dictator method in 
deciding who gets what in case of adraw. This 
will be done with as much discretion as your 
principal can muster. 


LURING the last year or two we 
have observed a noticeable drop in 
student attention, possibly due to the 
novelty of motion pictures having worn 
off and the beginning of an attitude 
toward them of “just another class 
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routine.” Some of the best films ever 
shown in the school, according to com- 
bined teacher-pupil judgment, were 
used during this period. 

This experience has suggested that 
complete thinking should make it evi- 
dent that future experimenters dealing 
with the effectiveness of moving pic- 
tures in teaching should incorporate 
the following suggestions in their tech- 
nique : 

1. Use experimental groups that are 
well familiar, at least, with classroom 
film-viewing. This is necessary because 
students new to this sort of presen- 
tation are likely to give more attention 
to a teaching film simply because it is a 
new experience, and this added attention 
should give them an advantage in learn- 
ing which would cause a gain for this 
group which is unwarranted since it is 
not a reliable gain. Whether this incre- 
ment of attention would be neutral- 
ized by difficulty of comprehension of 
a different form of presentation is de- 
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perience, if it is still possible to get 
them. 

3. Experimenters should report the 
extent of teaching film-viewing experi- 
ence their groups have had. 

It is only fair that results of experi- 
menting should indicate what might be 
expected after motion picture use is 
well established—not a temporary rate 
of gain (which might do very well as 
an inducement to somebody to authorize 
purchase of motion-picture equipment) 
which may drop after film-viewing ex- 
perience is common. 

Reviews of six classic experiments 
in this field as reported in The Edu- 
cational Talking Picture' and reviews 
and reports of several other similar ex- 
periments do not report the incorpora- 
tion of the technique suggested here. 
At the time some of these experiments 
were made, of course, it would have 
been impossible to get an experimental 
group that was already familiar with 








batable. 
2. Use control groups that have had 
little or no classroom film-viewing ex- 


teaching films. 


1 Frederick L. Devereux, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. 


National Mathematics Group to Meet in San Francisco 


Teachers of mathematics may anticipate an unusual opportunity in the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics to be held in San 
Francisco in February in conjunction with the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics is the society devoted 
primarily to all phases of well-being in the teaching of elementary and secondary 
mathematics. It holds three meetings each year—the business meeting with the 
A. A. S. A., the summer meeting with the National Education Association, and 
the Christmas meeting with the American Mathematical Society and the Mathe- 
matical Association of America. Its work is carried on also through its publi- 
cations: The Mathematics Teacher, a monthly magazine containing up-to-date 
articles on all phases of the teaching of mathematics ; the Yearbooks, each dealing 
with some pertinent subject; and a series of monographs entitled Contributions 
of Mathematics to Civilization. 

The two-day program which is being planned for the San Francisco meeting 
will include programs for the following sections: Junior High School, Senior 
High School, Teacher Training, Arithmetic, and Multisensory Aids. There will 
also be a discussion luncheon providing opportunity for a large number of topics 
to be covered. Some of the outstanding teachers of mathematics who will come 
to San Francisco for the meeting are Professor Raleigh Schorling of Michigan, 
Professor John R. Clark of New York, Professor Robert L. Morton of Ohio, 
and Dr. John L. Johnson of Illinois——Emma V. Hesse, Oakland High School. 

















Democracy in a Detention 


Home School 


RIOR to the school term in the fall 
of 1937 the educational program in 
the Alameda County Detention Home 
was essentially an academic one. The 


teacher of the older boys, 16 to 18 years © 


of age, had been withdrawn two years 
previously because the program did not 
seem to be obtaining its objectives. 
And, as a matter of fact, neither was 
the program of the younger group, 
which is composed of those 6 to 15 
years of age, meeting the needs of the 
boys. 

This is said in no sense as a criticism 
of the teachers ; rather, the problem was 
inherent in the situation. A high per- 
centage of both groups had serious 
school problems. These were aggra- 
vated by the increased restrictions and 
confinement of detention, and by the 
boys’ emotional disturbances over their 
confinement. Very great individual 
differences in school grade, fields of 
study, interests, mental ability, physio- 
logical and social maturity existed 
among the boys. Another reason why 
it was impossible for a continuity of 
program in the regular school work to 
be carried out was that many of the 
boys were in the Detention Home for 
but one or two days—the average for 
1937 was 11.7 days, and for 1939 the 
average was 13.2 days; the range in 
1937 was from 1 to 128 days, and in 
1939 it was from 1 to 112 days.* 


Even though the work was highly 
individualized, and general discussions 
were a regular part of the program, 
probably very little actually was being 





1 The average daily attendance in 1937 was 
35.15; in 1939 it was 40.26. These figures and 
the ones quoted above are from the Report of 
5 ag crpeenen Officer of Alameda County, 1937 
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4 By HOWARD WELLS 





4q“The school program of the Alameda 
County Detention Home has many 
interesting and some unique features. 
Mr. Wells describes their evolution in 
his fine manuscript, ‘Democracy in a 
Detention Home School’,” writes Dr. 
Herbert R. Stolz, Oakland assistant 
superintendent in charge of indi- 
vidual guidance, in commending the 
article presented herewith. Mr. Wells, 
it should be explained, is the one per- 
son who knows best about the evolu- 
tion of the program, for he was teacher 
in charge of the Detention Home 
School from the inception of its re- 
organized program in August, 1937, 
to January, 1939. He is now a member 
of the Department of Individual Guid- 
ance of the Oakland Public Schools. 

Superintendent of the Alameda 
County Detention Home is Kenneth 
Sawyer. Present teacher in charge is 
Homer Cleary. 





learned, and in many instances the boys’ 
resentment toward school was being in- 
creased rather than resolved. 


HERE were a number of people 
who were particularly close to this 
problem and who were interested in 
finding a better solution for it.? Through 


2Among those who have taken an active 
part in the development of or have contributed 
to the school and its program are, particularly : 
Kenneth Sawyer, superintendent of the De- 
tention Home, and Homer Cleary, teacher in 
charge of the older boys. Of the Probation 
Department—Mrs. L. S. Fletcher, Probation 
Committee; Ollie Snedigar, chief probation 
officer. Of the librarians—Miss Mary Barmby, 
Alameda County librarian; Miss Harriot E. 
Hassler, librarian-at-large; John B. Kaiser, 
head librarian, Oakland Public Library; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Madison of the Teachers’ Profes- 
sional Library ; Miss Nannette V. Morgan and 
Mrs. Helen Sevard of the Children’s Depart- 
ment, Oakland Public Library. Of the Oak- 
land Public Schools—Hubert C. Armstrong, 
consultant in individual guidance; William 8. 
Briscoe, assistant superintendent of schools; 
Will C. Mathews, supervisor of Industrial 
Arts; and Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, assistant 
superintendent of schools. 
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their efforts a plan was evolved whereby 
the building and yard were to be en- 
larged and remodeled. The yard was to 
be improved so as to provide space for 
touch-tackle, softball, and other games. 
The younger boys’ schoolroom was to 
be remodeled, enlarged, and equipped 
as a shop. 

The Alameda County Supervisors 
approved the plan described above and 
provided the money necessary to carry 
it out. The Oakland Public Schools 
agreed to supply a teacher to develop 
the new program, which teacher was 
appointed in the fall of 1937 with full 
responsibility, yet assured of the fullest 
cooperation of all interested parties, to 
provide school activities which would 
best suit the needs of the boys. 

It was immediately apparent that no 
one shop could serve adequately both 
the younger and older boys. Plans were 
made, accordingly, to equip the older 
boys’ schoolroom as a general shop and 
the room for the younger boys as a 
craft room and cabinet shop. This was 
done within the original budget pro- 
vided, the Oakland Schools approving 
the supply of a second teacher, this one 
for the older boys. Enough of the re- 
modeling was finished and equipment 
installed to enable both shops to open 
with the spring term in January, 1938. 

The 1937 fall term well may be con- 
sidered a period of transition. The 
groundwork was laid for several very 
important phases of the program—such 
as emphasis on the library, the use of 
visual aid materials, closer codrdina- 
tion of the work of the School Depart- 
ment and the Probation Office, model 
airplane building, and other craft work. 
Possibly the most important develop- 
ment of this period was the splendid 
spirit of codperation that developed 
among a great many people. The boy 
and his problems had become the foci 
of attention. There were no barriers 
of departmentalism; each contributed 
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what he could. Toward the end of the 
term an attempt was made to formu- 
late a working philosophy and to out- 
line a program of activities for the next 
term. 


|S paneegaan of the rapid change of 
events on the national and inter- 
national scenes, an increased emphasis 
has been placed at the Detention Home 
on educating for democracy — by de- 
veloping the individual and by afford- 
ing him experiences working in and for 
a social group. 

The process of developing the indi- 
vidual begins when the boy is first 
brought to the schoolroom. He comes, 
in many instances, defeated, confused, 
disorganized, and at times embittered. 
One of the main functions of the entire 
program is to help him regain self- 
respect, to help him dissipate confusion, 
or, to express it differently, to effect a 
better integration of personality. The 
keynotes to this are friendship and 
understanding. The attempt is made to 
establish a relationship of confidence 
and good will between the boy and the 
teacher and to provide a wide variety 
of activities in which the boy may find 
interesting occupation. 

If the boy is in the younger group, he 
may use the shop to make a variety 
of cabinet projects, boats, airplanes, or 
to do weaving, basketry, block print- 
ing, leather work, drawing, painting, or 
reading. For the older group there are 
two lathes, a jig saw, metal shop equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus, and mate- 
rials for more elaborate cabinet projects 
than in the younger group. The boys 
are permitted to select the activity in 
which they are most interested. If 
necessary they are given assistance in 
planning their work and in getting their 
projects started. As the more serious 
problems arise they are discussed with 
the boys, in terms of specific objectives. 

The teaching problem is to avoid 
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overhelping and yet to insure the suc- 
cessful completion of the project. 
Toward this end the maximum encour- 
agement and recognition of achieve- 
ment are given. The boy’s first project 
is accepted as his standard for compari- 
son. During this process conflicts are 
reduced, frustration is eliminated, and 
the boy experiences the thrill of achieve- 
ment. Achievement implies purposeful 


activity; working in terms of goals is’ 


basic to this program. It is through 
this kind of work that it is possible to 
redirect rather than suppress or punish 
energy which finds its expression in 
unacceptable activities. 

The boys spend at least an hour in 
the morning and an hour in the after- 
noon in the yard under the supervision 
of a trained recreation leader. The 
usual sports and games are played, 
emphasis being placed on teamwork 
and good sportsmanship. The vast ma- 
jority prefer the usual games and are 
encouraged to participate in them, but 
there is the occasional boy whose in- 
eptitude in sports has resulted in a feel- 
ing of inferiority and is an indirect fac- 
tor in delinquency. For these there 
are a number of games that require 
considerably less muscular codrdination 
than most sports. It has been found 
that boys can be helped to a better ad- 
justment through encouragement to ex- 
cel in games in which they can compete 
successfully rather than through an in- 
sistence that they play the more highly 
competitive games in which they show 
to disadvantage. 


HE library is a project in itself. 
Its growth has been a codperative 
enterprise, to the success of which many 
have contributed. It has created real 
values for many boys; it has also been 
an educative experience for those who 
have participated in it. 
A high percentage of the boys are 
little interested in reading; but if we 
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are committed to the idea that the read- 
ing of good books helps to build good 
character and to stabilize emotions, it 
is worth-while to have a library which 
will stimulate interest in reading. The 
first step in making the library more 
functional was the elimination of all 
soiled, worn-out books and others which 
were not read. The oversupply of text- 
books was reduced to a working mini- 
mum. A collection of books was loaned 
by the Teacher’s Professional Library, 
and the school department provided 
a budget for the purchase of about 
twenty-five new books a year and con- 
tributed a set of Compton’s Encyclo- 
pedia. The Alameda County Library 
supplied a fairly large number of books 
and donated a good encyclopedia and 
three very good bookcases. The Oak- 
land Public Library has been supplying 
the school with 200 books a month. 
Some books have been lost, others de- 
stroyed; but over a period of three 
years the losses have been little, if any, 
higher than for the other public school 
accounts. 

Having attractive books, well dis- 
played, and opportunities for selection 
has done a lot to stimulate interest in 
reading ; yet one of the most important 
contributions has been made by Miss 
Harriot E. Hassler, retired Children’s 
Librarian of New York City. She came 
to our Detention Home for nearly three 
years, twice a month for the purpose 
of introducing books to the boys.* 

Many of the older boys read books 
of the third and fourth grade level, 
books which are not found in many 
junior or senior high school libraries, 
and which are frequently indicated 
in the public libraries as books for 





8 For a description of some of her work, see 
her “Reading in a Detention Home,” The Li- 
brary Journal, 64 :56-57, January, 1939. It was 
she who suggested publication of An Invitation 
to Read (New York City Municipal Reference 
Library, 1937), the report of the LaGuardia 
Committee of New York appointed to compile 
a bibliography of interesting, wholesome books 
which were actually being read and enjoyed 
by young delinquents. 
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“younger” children. It has been the 
Home’s policy to make no segregation 
of books as to grade or reading level. 


WO half-hour periods each day are 

devoted to class discussions of cur- 
rent events, sex education, and other 
subjects, and to demonstrations of first 
aid and life saving. Any subject the 
boys choose is placed before the group. 
Twice a week there are moving pictures 
supplied by the Department of Visual 
Education of the Oakland Schools. Im- 
mediately after the pictures, which are 
viewed by the combined groups of boys, 
there is a half-hour of singing. Many 
concerts have been given for the boys 
by the Federal choruses, white and 
colored. 

The Toy Loan Centers, a Federal 
project, has maintained a cabinet with 
a wide variety of games and toys at 
the Home. The articles are kept in re- 
pair and are replaced by the Toy Loan. 
Games are exchanged about once a 
month, the more popular ones being 
retained. After three in the afternoon, 
in the evenings, and on week-ends the 
toys are a very active part of the 
program. 

At the suggestion of one of the boys, 
the Detention Home has established a 
school paper, the D T Flash. 


N any school, situations arise which 

call for special consideration. The 
school at the Detention Home is no 
exception. One fact is strikingly ap- 
parent, however; since the shops have 
been in operation the occurrence of such 
situations has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. A boy soon learns through as- 
sistance on projects and in other ways 
that the friendship extended by the 
teachers and staff supervisors is sincere 
and that his confidence in them is justi- 
fied. With this as a foundation there 
are very few situations which cannot 
be cleared by a discussion with the boy. 
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If the teacher is really alert, the po- 
tential situation is nipped in the bud, 
and the energy that might have been 
explosive is directed in more fruitful 
channels. These situations are the best 
opportunities for cementing a relation- 
ship of good will. 


Although our whole program has 
been discussed thus far in terms of the 
development of the individual through 
interesting projects and by the inte- 
gration of personality through the 
reduction of conflicts and through 
achievement in purposeful activities, the 
social aspects of the program are equally 
important. 

As in any democracy the freedom en- 
joyed at the Detention Home is predi- 
cated on certain social responsibilities. 
The boy may use the tools; he also sees 
that they are used properly and put in 
their places when not in use. He keeps 
out only those tools he needs, to per- 
mit their greater circulation. He makes 
whatever sawdust and shavings are 
necessary on his job, but he shares in 
the cleaning of the room and is encour- 
aged to take pride in its orderly ap- 
pearance. It is suggested to all boys 
that they codperate with others work- 
ing nearby. Such cooperation is given 
recognition and encouragement. Some 
boys, having experience not only in 
helping other boys but also in leader- 
ship, even are asked to serve as assist- 
ant instructors. 

After a boy has made a project for 
himself, which may be taken home, he 
is asked to make something to leave as 
a pattern for other boys to see. Fre- 
quently group projects are made. More 
than thirty boys have worked on one 
boat. The interests of these boys are 
centered not in self but in a project to 
which each with others is contributing. 
Each boy belongs to a group and has 
an integral working function in that 


group. 
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In sports, teamwork rather than indi- 
vidual play is stressed. In all games, 
“tennis” rather than “baseball” ethics 
are encouraged. Boys showing good 
sportsmanship and fair play are com- 
mended as well as those who play a 
good game. The D T Flash serves as 
a good group project. The boys take 
great pride in having the complete issue 
measure up to standards of which they 


believe they can be proud. Group sing-: 


ing is one of the more important social 
experiences. Its effectiveness depends 
on the cooperation of the singers and 
the coordination of their voices. Even 
for those boys who have very little 
voice, it is one of the best ways to learn 
how to participate in group work. 

The discussion period is one of the 
proving grounds of democracy. While 
current events and other topics of gen- 
eral interest are presented, the best dis- 
cussions are those centered around the 
Detention Home, the school and its 
problems. This material is of concern 
and interest to every boy present. Many 
very constructive suggestions come 
from the boys when they are given the 
job of thinking through the situation. 
This is one of the best devices in build- 
ing a responsible esprit de corps. 


HERE are a number of other ways 

in which the school contributes to 
the welfare of the boy. School reports 
are obtained for each boy. For those 
going to court a fairly complete school 
history supplemented by the current 
record is obtained and given to the Pro- 
bation Office. During the period prior 
to the time the boy goes to court, his 
behavior is carefully observed by the 
teaching and Detention Home staffs. 
These are recorded on a standardized 
form and given to the Probation Office 
to become part of the case record. Be- 
cause of the large number of observers, 
usually from six to ten, the results are 
fairly reliable and inconsistencies can 


be determined by inspection. A statisti- 
cal study of these observations is now 
being made. Aside from being of value 
to the court, they serve as a stimulus 
to better adjustment on the part of the 
boy, an experience which in itself is of 
value. By more systematic observations 
the staff members become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the boys and 
their problems. 


HE Detention Home staff func- 
tions independently of the school 
program, yet they are equally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the boys. Late 
afternoons, evenings, and week-ends, 
these men have arranged worth-while 
programs which are very popular. 
While there is an overlap in responsi- 
bility for the boys, both the Detention 
Home and the school staffs have worked 
for the common end of developing the 
best possible program and régime. 
Frequent references have been made 
to services supplied by the Federal 
Government. The most important of 
these has been the supply of teachers 
and recreation leaders, These men and 
women have assisted in the teaching 
of crafts, shop, and yard activities. 


If there is any one factor which has 
been particularly characteristic of the 
development of the program, it has 
been the spirit of codperation which has 
permeated every phase of the work. 
One becomes “caught up” in an atti- 
tude, in a working philosophy of life 
which influences the relationship of 
everyone participating, the boys as well 
as the adults. Codperation is friendship 
in action. It may well be the basic 
principle of successful democracy. If 
the boy during this period of detention 
can have the thrill of successfully par- 
ticipating in and sharing the responsi- 
bility for a group to which he belongs 
and which is directed toward worth- 
while social ends, he has experienced 
the essence of democracy. 








New Teachers, too, Need 


Orientation 


ODAY pupil orientation is ac- 

cepted as one of our soundest edu- 
cational procedures, yet few schools 
have any organized program of teacher 
orientation. Each semester thousands 
of new teachers are stepping into 
schools where they have received no 
notification in advance of the classes 
they are to teach ; where they know less 
than the lowliest B7 concerning the 
whereabouts of the library, the textbook 
room, or the attendance office; where 
they know not one soul in all the hurry- 
ing mass of children and adults. Each 
semester thousands of inexperienced 
teachers are stepping into this situation 
and are expected to conduct their classes 
with self-assurance and efficiency. 

Let us compare these teachers with 
the fortunate ones who begin their 
careers at the make-believe Jedediah 
Smith Junior High School in the imagi- 
nary city of Santa Dina. 


INCE Santa Dina is a mythical city, 

it is entitled to a mythical assign- 
ment office which completes all assign- 
ments of new teachers by midsummer, 
thus making possible what Smith calls 
its pre-orientation program. Several 
weeks before school is to open, Princi- 
pal James Nestor informs the new- 
comer of the exact nature of her teach- 
ing assignment and makes available to 
her whatever texts or courses of study 
she may care to use. In regard to the 
psychological value of such preliminary 
conference, Principal Nestor likes to 
quote Philip Cox: “Kindly advice and 
direction clearly and explicitly given 
before the year opens, and therefore 
before any lapses have occurred, will 
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q By LOIS VINETTE 





q In explanation of her article, Miss 
Vinette writes, “While working re- 
cently with Dr. Samuel Brownell of 
Yale, who pioneered in the field of 
teacher internship, I became inter- 
ested in the problem of helping the 
beginning teacher. Although my own 
experience in three California and 
two out-of-state schools had indicated 
that such programs were not common, 
it had not, until last summer, occurred 
to me that they are practically non- 
existent. It seems that throughout the 
country principals are wishfully 
thinking that next year they surely 
will have more time to help their be- 
ginners; and since that Utopian day 
never arrives, the new teacher con- 
tinues to adjust herself as best she 
can.” 

Miss Vinette is a teacher of social 
living at the Hubert Howe Bancroft 
Junior High School in Hollywood— 
Bancroft is the first Los Angeles sec- 
ondary school to use an orientation 
program as a basis for its B7 social 
living curriculum. During the past 
six years that the writer has been 
heading this program at her own 
school, she has been doing also a 
little writing and speaking for the Los 
Angeles curriculum department. 








surely repay careful forethought and 
clear statement. In no other aspect of 
school control will ‘a stitch in time’ so 
surely ‘save nine.’ ””? 

A second preliminary step which 
Principal Nestor takes to insure the 
success of his inexperienced teacher 
consists of arranging for her a schedule 
4 Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Langfitt, 


High School Administration and Supervision, 
American Book Company, 1934, p. 579. 
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of classes which is not too difficult. On 
this subject he agrees with George Kyte 
that : “The beginning teacher should be 
assigned a load as light as any other 
teacher—possibly lighter. How con- 
trary to this suggestion is common 
practice. Generally the new teacher 
added to the high school staff is as- 
signed the classes nobody else wants. 
Not infrequently the assignment con- 
sists of five different preparations a 
day.” ? 

As a third pre-orientation device, 
Principal Nestor makes certain that 
each of his new teachers receives a copy 
of the “Certificated Personnel Hand- 
book” of the Santa Dina City Schools, 
which anticipates many of the questions 
that a newcomer might ask. 


Notes of welcome are written to 
the newcomer by certain members of 
Smith’s faculty, and some time during 
the summer an informal tea is given for 
getting-acquainted purposes. Principal 
Nestor also follows the not uncommon 
plan of holding a semi-social get- 
together for his entire faculty the Satur- 
day before school opens. Here the 
newcomers improve their physical ori- 
entation by a conducted tour of the 
buildings. 

So at last the first day arrives, ac- 
companied by enthusiastic but inexperi- 
enced Miss Young. 


ie an article which summarizes their 
study of “Inexperienced Teachers 
Who Fail—and Why,” Barr and Rudi- 
sill make this significant statement: 
“Most teachers who fail do so during 
the first year of teaching. As a matter 
of fact, many teachers fail during their 
first two weeks of teaching. The princi- 
pal is busy with the various duties inci- 
dent to the opening of the school year, 
and when he has time to turn his at- 
tention to supervision he finds many 


2 Gesene C. Kyte, How to Sagervice, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1930; p. 39 
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of his beginning teachers irreparably 
lost.” * 

Thus Principal Nestor, on this first 
day, is busy getting the wheels of edu- 
cation rolling again, and neither today 
nor for several days to come will he be 
able to devote much time to any one 
person. Who, then, will guide Miss 
Young through this most critical period 
in her teaching career? The answer 


‘ introduces us to the backbone of Smith’s 


orientation program: a teacher com- 
mittee. 


In selecting the personnel of this 
committee, Principal Nestor uses great 
care. The young teacher must feel that 
the person in whom she confides her 
difficulties will be trustworthy as well 
as sympathetic and wise. Smith’s com- 
mittee consists of a general chairman 
and a general professional adviser who 
carry over from year to year. To sup- 
plement their efforts, each term a de- 
partment sponsor and a social sponsor 
are selected for each teacher new to 
the school. 

Miss Shepherd, the general chair- 
man, is a superior teacher, a fine organ- 
izer, and a woman of sympathy and 
understanding. It was she who worked 
with Principal Nestor in the original 
planning and setting up of Smith’s 
teacher orientation program. Because 
much of the responsibility for the carry- 
ing out of the plan falls upon her, she 
is allotted a period a day for her duties 
as chairman. In addition to being a 
friend and general adviser to the new 
teachers, Miss Shepherd has three par- 
ticular tasks. 

The first of these is to work out a 
visiting schedule for each of the in- 
experienced people. Principal Nestor 
feels that no aid which he might offer 
his neophytes in their efforts to acquire 
good classroom techniques is to be com- 
pared with visits to his superior teach- 

8 A. S. Barr and Mabel Rudisill, “ ee 


enced Teachers Who Fail—and Why,” 
Nation’s Schools, 5:30, February, 1930. 
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ers. He believes that twice a week 
during the first month, and once a week 
during the remainder of the semester, 
the new teacher should spend her free 
period in this manner, Miss Shepherd 
plans the visiting, incidentally, so as to 
give the newcomer a picture of the en- 
tire school program, as well as to give 
her opportunities to observe techniques 
in her own department and grade level. 

Miss Shepherd’s second major re- 
sponsibility is to arrange a series of 
meetings for the newcomers. The first 
meeting, held on the afternoon of the 
opening day, is devoted primarily to 
school routine. Each school, even 
within the same system, has its own 
peculiar methods of taking attendance 
and changing programs. Supposedly 
such matters take only a few moments 
of the class period. In practice, unless 
a teacher is given prompt assistance, 
they may occupy so much of her at- 
tention during the critical first part of 
each hour that she loses control of her 
class as a result. 

The second meeting is planned, with 
the aid of the school counselors, to 
familiarize the newcomers with the 
guidance policies and records of the 
school. The third has as its objective 
acquainting the novices with Smith’s 
local community. To this meeting Miss 
Shepherd invites a group of community 
leaders interested in child welfare. The 
fourth meeting is for the purpose of 
discussing the Santa Dina system of 
grades and report cards in relation to the 
general problem of evaluation. The 
sixth is planned around the homeroom, 
with selected members of the faculty 
present to pass on methods they have 
found effective in homeroom guidance. 
A sixth meeting is a visit to the Santa 
Dina Visual Education Center. 

In addition to familiarizing the new 
teachers with important areas of the 
school program, these meetings, which 
are held once a week, provide them 
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with an opportunity to raise questions 
about matters which are presented in 
the regular faculty meetings. A young 
teacher’s success as a member of the 
group hinges upon her intelligent grasp 
of all-school projects and problems, yet 
she is often reluctant to ask questions 
in general meetings. 

As her third duty Miss Shepherd, 
working over a period of years with 
Principal Nestor and various depart- 
ment heads, has prepared a series of 
bulletins to acquaint new teachers with 
established policies, practices, and tra- 
ditions. Since these bulletins are re- 
vised from time to time, it was not 
deemed practical to print them in hand- 
book form, Instead, each newcomer is 
presented with a loose-leaf notebook, 
embossed with Smith’s name and in- 
signia, in which she keeps her ori- 
entation material. 

The second permanent member of 
the committee is the professional ad- 
viser. Her responsibility is to guide the 
reading and general professional activi- 
ties of Miss Young and her fellows. 
Secause of the breadth of her profes- 
sional interest, Principal Nestor se- 
lected Miss Dean, his vice-principal, 
for this task. From her own extensive 
library, and from the many educational 
magazines to which she subscribes, Miss 
Dean recommends articles and books 
which meet each particular need. She 
calls the attention of newcomers to in- 
stitute and curriculum meetings from 
which she thinks they will gain benefit. 
With Cox and Langfitt, she believes 
that: “No supervisory procedures will 
bring such rich, even though indirect 
results as that of tactful, persistent en- 
couragement of purposeful reading and 
thinking among teachers.” 

For the department sponsor a person 
is selected who is teaching at the same 
grade level as well as in the same de- 

4Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Lang- 


fitt, High School Administration and Super- 
vision, American Book Company, 1934; p. 591. 














NEW TEACHERS, TOO, NEED ORIENTATION 


partment as the beginner, and, when- 
ever possible, one whose free period 
is the same. Mrs. Howard will step 
into Miss Young’s room several times 
the first day to lend moral support. She 
will help Miss Young make out her 
textbook order and her requisition for 
supplies and will aid her in planning 
her class program. Next to discipline 
undoubtedly the greatest weakness of 
beginning teachers is their failure to 
realize the importance of orderly rou- 
tine. Furthermore, they have not had 
the experience necessary to enable them 
to plan a workable schedule. Mrs. 
Howard’s assistance in this regard will 
be invaluable to Miss Young. 

The social sponsor is a “big brother” 
or “big sister’ sort of person whose 
chief responsibility is to help the new 
teacher become acquainted—to feel that 
he or she “belongs.” Although there 
are always volunteers who rush for- 
ward to take a new arrival under their 
wings, Principal Nestor does not de- 
pend on them for the social adjustment 
of his new teachers. Too often, he has 
found, they are disgruntled faculty 
members who are chiefly anxious to 
secure a fresh audience for their fancied 
grievances. Because he recognizes that 
a teacher’s contacts are usually with 
members of his own particular group, 
he selects as the social sponsor a per- 
son from some other department. 


| CROUCH the careful planning 
and selection of his orientation 
committee, Principal Nestor has _ re- 
lieved himself of many responsibilities 
toward the new teacher. Certain duties 
he does not attempt to delegate, how- 
ever. He makes frequent “drop-in” 
visits to the beginner during the first 
weeks. This practice enables him to 
offer the “‘stitch in time” if he observes 
affairs beginning to unravel at the 
edges. Moreover, it discourages the 
“teacher baiting” which so many classes 
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delight in inflicting upon a new teacher. 

Undoubtedly the primary cause of 
failure during the first year of teach- 
ing is poor discipline. Beginners often 
cover up their difficulties until their 
class morale is completely gone and their 
pupils alienated. By providing some- 
one whom the inexperienced teacher 
can consult at the first sign of difficulty 
without fear of its affecting her rating, 


‘and by being himself alert to detect 


the beginnings of disciplinary troubles, 
Principal Nestor’s first-aid system 
makes major operations unnecessary. 


HUS Smith has designed its pro- 

gram of teacher orientation: a plan 
for helping the beginning teacher be- 
come socially, emotionally, physically, 
professionally, and academically ad- 
justed to the new situation. 

“But,” you may ask, “are we justi- 
fied in spending so much time on the 
teacher? Schools are designed for the 
education of pupils, not teachers.” 

To this Principal Nestor replies: 
“What we do for the good of the 
teacher is also for the good of the child. 
For, as Winslow points out: ‘Teaching 
under the most ideal conditions is chal- 
lenging and strenuous and demands the 
maximum of social adjustment and 
emotional maturity.’ ”’ ° 

Today pupil orientation is accepted 
as one of our soundest educational pro- 
cedures, yet if no one helps the child 
in his problems of adjustment, only 
the child suffers. If no one helps the 
teacher, her emotional instability, her 
unrelieved tensions are reflected in 
every child with whom she comes in 
contact. Therefore, in this intelligently 
planned program of teacher orientation, 
Principal Nestor has, in reality, made 
an important contribution to pupil wel- 
fare—that pupil welfare which is the 
primary concern of every administrator. 

5C. and E. A. Winslow, The School Health 


Program, The New York Regents’ Inquiry, The 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1938; p. 26. 








Use of the Spot Map in 
Science Classes,» o.« ecsmom 


HEN we visit certain industrial 

organizations and city or state 
departments, we are confronted with 
large maps sprinkled with varicolored 
pins. To most people these are very 
attractive and interesting, for they show 
almost at a glance the points to be illus- 
trated. In the waiting rooms of air- 
craft offices, large school district offices, 
health departments, and business offices 
adults rarely pass up the opportunity 
to observe such maps as carefully as 
time will permit. 

Likewise, spot maps may be used to 
great advantage in any classroom—per- 
haps they serve best in science classes 
where ordinary geography maps are 
seen but seldom. Several months ago, 
the use of the spot map was suggested 
by a police officer to one of our classes 
studying a unit on safety. From this 
experience we found that pupils like 
to work on these maps and that such 
work seems to stimulate them to do 
further research work as preparation. 

The maps that we work with in our 
class are simply ordinary maps of a 
particular state or community which 
may be furnished by auto clubs, in- 
surance companies, banks, or newspaper 
publishing houses. We have found that 
the larger the map the better it is as a 
teaching device. More elaborate and 
colored maps may be secured at very 
small cost. All obnoxious and undesir- 
able advertising can be deleted or neatly 
pasted over. It is advisable to mount 
the maps on heavy cardboard or tack 
them directly in bulletin board space. 


UR science classes have found the 
spot map very useful in all types 
of units. In elementary science, for in- 
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q The teaching device described in 
this article, we are told by the author, 
has proved useful in many phases of 
his science instruction. But, he ex- 
plains in the letter that accompanied 
his manuscript, it is as a visual aid to 
the teaching of safety education that 
he is most interested in the spot map. 
He is particularly anxious to encour- 
age the use of any effective visual 
materials in the teaching of safety 
education. 

Mr. Engstrom teaches science and 
social studies at the Clark Junior High 
School, La Crescenta, which is a part 
of the Unified School District of Glen- 
dale—in which district he has been 
teaching for the past four years. Dur- 
ing that time he has been on numer- 
ous curriculum study committees and 
has served as chairman of the Safety 
Education Committee for the Glen- 
dale schools. 





stance, we used a large, clear map of the 
United States to illustrate the methods 
employed by the weather bureau in con- 
structing daily weather maps. Natu- 
rally, it was impossible to use pins for 
every isothermic line and every baro- 
metric line, as this would have made 
for a cluttered and confusing chart. So 
we placed, for example, blue pins over 
cities having thermometer readings of, 
say, 70 degrees. Likewise, for cities 
reporting the same barometric pres- 
sure a certain color of pin was used. 
Weather maps are confusing enough to 
adults, and they are even more mystify- 
ing to pupils of junior high school age. 
We believe, however, that exercises in 
spot map work have helped our stu- 
dents to clarify these maps and also 
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have given them an entirely new con- 
ception of what weather maps mean. 
Safety education, when correlated 
with science, offers limitless possibili- 
ties to the teacher for use of the spot 
map. Police and fire departments long 
have found this device not only use- 
ful and instructive, but inexpensive as 
well. It is an essential instrument in 
their struggles for selective enforce- 


ment. And in the classroom, too, the: 


spot map may be employed to record 
danger spots for accidents, ill-lighted 
corners, blind intersections, or hazard- 
ous traffic problems. 

One committee in our science class 
worked on a spot map project con- 
sisting of locating and placing all of 
the mosquito breeding pools in the 
community. Each day the committee 
eagerly went to work on the map to 
record the discoveries of the previous 
afternoon. Last spring another group 
worked out a splendid map on wild- 
flower locations in Southern California. 
As the season progressed, current re- 
ports came in weekly on new wildflower 
areas. When the reports were good, 
pins would be added ; when the reports 
were bad, pins would be taken out of 
given areas. Certain colors of pins were 
used for certain types of wildflowers. 

In a like manner, these maps can be 
used in other branches of botany. The 
placement of the various types of trees 
and forests may be accomplished on a 
large map of California or of the United 
States. Spotting regions bearing hard- 
wood forests, fir trees, white pine, and 
so on, makes an interesting project for 
committee work. 
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The story of earthquakes and vol- 
canos lends itself well to the use of the 
spot map. In this work the committee 
may take a map of the world and use 
strips of colored paper (instead of map 
pins) to record earthquake belts. The 
pins, of course, would be fixed in po- 
sition to indicate active and inactive 
volcanos. 

From the foregoing, the reader may 
have inferred that spot maps are the 
only visual aid used in our particular 
science classes. It would be well to 
allay any incipient misconceptions by 
saying that these maps, if they are to 
retain their novelty and interesting fea- 
tures, should be used only two or three 
times a semester. 


N conclusion, a few words for those 

teachers who never have used the 
spot map before. First, the maps should 
be watched or guarded rather care- 
fully against pupils who are inclined to 
change or remove the pins, Second, if 
heavy cardboard is unavailable, tack 
two or three maps on the bulletin board 
where pupils can place map pins di- 
rectly. This method, as a matter of fact, 
is interesting to the class and handier 
for the teacher than using the loose map 
pasted on cardboard. Both types of 
maps, however, have their own singular 
advantages. 

It may be stated, finally, that use of 
the spot map is not to be confined to 
any one particular course of study nor 
to any special type of curriculum con- 
struction. The maps are devices which 
may be used with as much success in 
social studies as in science, in language 
classes as in English. 


Library Association to Meet in Fresno 
The annual meeting of the School Library Association of California is sched- 


uled for Fresno, November 15 and 16. 








Teaching Four Years of 


Math in Three 


URING the last few years, our 

high school has been faced with 
the problem of taking care of those stu- 
dents planning to major in mathematics, 
physical science, or engineering in a 
curriculum which does not offer first- 
year algebra until the tenth year. This 
article is written with the thought that 
a number of schools may be facing the 
same problem and that they can profit- 
ably use some or all of the organization 
and methods we have evolved toward 
its solution. 

The plan had its beginnings in the 
year 1936-37, in which the adminis- 
tration of the Pomona High School 
District decided to shift algebra to 
Grade 10 and offer a course in general 
life or consumer mathematics in the 
ninth year. This change did not affect 
the prospective college student who 
needed only algebra and plane geome- 
try for entrance. We realized, how- 
ever, that students of mathematics, 
physical science, or engineering would 
be handicapped under the new arrange- 
ment unless some way could be found 
for them to secure the essentials of 
mathematics taught in the usual four- 
year high school course. 

We discarded as undesirable the no- 
tion of having these students take two 
mathematics courses in some one year, 
ten to twelve, because we did not want 
them to overload with mathematics at 
the expense of other worth-while sub- 
jects to be studied during these years. 
And so we set ourselves the task of 
developing a scheme to teach the es- 
sentials of high school mathematics in 
grades ten to twelve only. 

We first examined our old arrange- 
ment to see how it might be short- 
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4 By HOMER G. CAIN 





4 In this article the writer shares with 
others interested the plan which his 
school has put into effect for teaching 
the essentials of high school mathe- 
matics in three years, Grades 10 to 12, 
instead of the usual four years. He 
has been called on frequently for in- 
formation about the plan, following 
his description of it in a discussion 
group at the San Francisco meeting 
of the National Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers in 1939. “Any school 
desiring more information on our 
research as to texts for this plan may 
write to Pomona High School,” says 
Mr. Cain. 

Mr. Cain is head of the Mathematics 
Department of the Pomona High 
School and Junior College. He has 
held this position since 1931 and for 
six years prior to that he taught in 
other California secondary schools. 





ened in time with the least loss as to 
subject matter and training. It con- 
sisted of the very common practice of 
offering ninth-year algebra, tenth-year 
plane geometry, eleventh-year algebra, 
and twelfth-year solid geometry and 
trigonometry. We quickly observed two 
excellent opportunities for time saving. 
We could eliminate the lapse of one 
year from ninth to eleventh grade alge- 
bra and again from tenth grade plane 
to twelfth grade solid geometry, and 
thereby regain some of the time we 
always lost in necessary review in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Again we considered which of the 
subjects should receive most emphasis, 
what fusion could be realized, and what 
grade placement would be best. We 
concluded that algebra was most basic- 
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ally needed; and, therefore, we would 
begin it in the tenth grade and keep it 
before the students as much as possible 
during the three-year period. However, 
we desired to break down as far as 
practicable the compartmental bound- 
aries of the various subjects, so we have 
included in tenth-year algebra the use 
of many of the facts of plane and solid 
geometry as problem and exercise mate- 


rial and as an aid to the teaching of. 


certain algebraic operations. We also 
agreed to an introduction of the trigo- 
nometry of the right triangle. 

In Grade 11 we have continued the 
study of algebra; but we have included 
most of the topics of plane trigonome- 
try, fusing these two subjects in the 
study of many related topics, such as 
in the solution of equations and identi- 
ties. We also continue to use geometric 
facts. We believe this placing of trigo- 
nometry in grade eleven will be a defi- 
nite help to the students in the study 
of chemistry and physics. 

Then we have placed plane and solid 
geometry in the twelfth year, believing 
that here the maturity of the pupils will 
enable them to handle both topics ade- 
quately. We have planned also to in- 
clude considerable study of algebra and 
trigonometry in this year, especially as 
they can be used to illustrate and aid 
in the study of geometry. We have 
materially reduced the amount of for- 
mal proof and effected considerable 
fusion between the subjects of plane 
and solid geometry. 

This plan has been put into effect 
progressively since the year 1937-38. 
That is, the students who had started 
on the old plan were carried through on 
it, with the exception that the class of 
1940 took the eleventh-year algebra 
and trigonometry combination, The 
first class to complete the new plan will 
be that of 1941. 

We are keeping a comparative record 
by means of the Codperative Testing 
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Service. Although sufficient data are not 
yet available for conclusive statement, 
what we have indicates this new scheme 
is producing as efficient mathematics 
students as the old and doing it in one 
year less time. 

As to textbooks, we hope eventually 
to write our own so as to meet better 
the conditions and purposes of the plan. 
For the present, we have found several 
first-year algebra texts that serve well, 
one of which we are using. We have 
also found a text suited to our eleventh- 
year algebra and trigonometry course. 
We have selected no text as yet for the 
twelfth-year plane and solid geometry 
although there are some which fuse 
these two divisions of geometry. We 
hope to prepare our own text for this 
course by fall of this year. 


E believe that the success of 

the plan depends upon selection. 
Consequently, only those students are 
encouraged to follow it through the 
eleventh and twelfth years who have 
done recommended work in the tenth 
year. 

For college preparatory students in 
fields other than mathematics, physi- 
cal science, and engineering, we have 
evolved the following program for alge- 
bra. In grade eleven they study the 
usual course in plane geometry. If they 
wish then to continue the study of 
mathematics, several courses are avail- 
able. Recommending grades in first- 
year algebra and plane geometry will 
qualify them to take the course in alge- 
bra and trigonometry given to the more 
technical group. They may study solid 
geometry, trigonometry, or intermedi- 
ate algebra in junior college freshman 
classes. They may take shop mathe- 
matics or business mathematics—these 
two courses were introduced in 1937-38 
especially for the better training of non- 
college preparatory students interested 
in these fields. 








A Study of Junior College 


Transfers 


LTHOUGH there is a tendency 
A on the part of many individuals to 
emphasize one function or another of 
the junior college, there is a great deal 
of unanimity as to the functions that 
the junior college is to serve. If de- 
mocracy be defined as a political system 
embracing three elements, (1) popular 
rule through popular choice of officials, 
(2) the use of governmental agency 
to insure economic and social justice 
against interference by individual and 
group, and (3) guarantees of personal 
freedom and the right of free enter- 
prise and effort, then the junior college 
must be a cosmopolitan institution. It 
will be expected to plan terminal cur- 
ricula in greater degree and kind; it 
will expand its offerings to adults and 
must in these ominous times train citi- 
zens for a dynamic political and eco- 
nomic democracy. 

A fourth function, however, cannot 
be overlooked or slighted—that of mak- 
ing possible transfer to universities as 
juniors. Because many of the two-year 
programs within the junior college have 
been more or less academic and intro- 
ductory, too many administrators over- 
look the fact that some of the finest 
vocational training and guidance have 
been offered when the courses in the 
freshmen and sophomore years make 
possible graduation in law, engineering, 
medicine, agriculture, and so on. 

Graduation from a university or col- 
lege has become socially desirable—few 
are the parents who do not hope for 
this advantage for their children. 

There is a third argument for gradu- 
ation from the university. The avenues 
along which the individual travels in a 
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4 By HAROLD F. TAGGART 





4 In these days when we all are con- 
centrating so deeply on terminal edu- 
cation, we must not forget that the 
junior college has a transfer function. 
In his article, Dr. Taggart presents 
some highly significant statistics 
bearing on this transfer function, fig- 
ures which show that had there been 
no junior college, a very high per- 
centage of students who successfully 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia and from Stanford University 
after transferring from San Mateo 
Junior College never could even have 
entered these schools. Thus, from his 
figures we get the impression that the 
junior college is doing a very impor- 
tant service in helping students who 
should go to the university get there. 
Dr. Taggart is dean of men at San 
Mateo. He has been connected with 
the College since 1923. He is well 
known to junior college people 
throughout the State, having been 
president of the Northern California 
Junior College Association and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California 
Federation of Junior Colleges. He is 
an associate editor of the “Quarterly” 
of the California Historical Society. 





free, competitive atmosphere, on the 
basis of his own ambition and effort, are 
constantly narrowing—even the corner 
drug store is a part of a great chain. 
The four or five or six years of college 
might in a sense be thought of as taking 
the place of the vanishing frontier. 
Here the student develops self-reliance, 
initiative, and confidence. In contrast, 
there is not much room for opportunity 
behind the teller’s window of a chain 
banking system. Since NYA and em- 























A STUDY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


ployment services of universities and 
colleges have helped to equalize oppor- 
tunities, it seems to the writer that the 
schoolman should encourage and push 
those along who can and will graduate 
from university, and delight in their 
achievements. 


— months ago the writer be- 
came interested in these questions: 
(1) which of our students, transfer- 
ring to and graduating from the Uni- 
versity of California and Stanford 
University, could have entered the uni- 
versities directly from high school; 
(2) which students, qualified to enter 
the university, elected to remain at 
home for one reason or another—per- 
haps it was the financial question or 
perhaps the high school graduate pre- 
ferred equally competent instruction in 
much smaller classes; and (3) what 
were the deficiencies on the high school 
records that would have or did deny 
admission to the universities. 

The results of this study cannot be 
taken as a criticism of the admission 
requirements of the higher institution. 
Instead, the first conclusion that one 
must come to is this: that whatever 
course and grade requirements are out- 
lined (and that seems to be about the 
only objective measuring stick that the 
university can use) certain students will 
fail to qualify, who can, as the records 
prove, do satisfactory work in the uni- 
versity. Right here is where another 
major function of the junior college 
enters the picture. The student finds a 
purpose or goal (about half the battle) ; 
he learns to study, makes up deficien- 
cies, and transfers as a junior into the 
College of Engineering or the College 
of Dentistry. 

Certain factors condition the results 
as indicated in the tables to follow. San 
Mateo Junior College is located in the 
city of San Mateo, twenty miles south 
of San Francisco. San Mateo and its 
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neighboring city, Burlingame, are resi- 
dential communities, made up chiefly of 
middle-class workers. Many commute 
to and from office and industry in “the 
City.” Local business is limited to re- 
tail trade, real estate, florieulture, and 
gardening. 

Up to 1936 there was no public junior 
college in San Francisco—and there is 
none as yet across the Bay in Oakland. 
Consequently, in the several years pre- 
ceding 1936, we had as many as 500 
students from San Francisco enrolled 
at one time. They came by train, street 
car, bus, auto, and persistent use of 
thumb. When San Francisco organ- 
ized its junior college, we lost practi- 
cally all of that enrollment and a portion 
of the number from cities across the 
Bay. 

The desires of the parents of stu- 
dents from local high schools and the 
ambitions of the students have pointed 
in two main directions—two-year busi- 
ness courses and university transfer. 


First we shall study the 263 trans- 

fers from San Mateo Junior College 
who were graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1937, 1938, 1939, 
and 1940. Then we shall note the 121 
students who transferred to Stanford 
University and were graduated from 
that institution in the same years. 


OUR first step in this study was to 
determine the names of the trans- 
fers from San Mateo Junior College 
who were graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California in the four years 
under consideration. We may have 
missed a few names, for it was quite a 
task, checking against commencement 
programs with as many as 3,500 names 
at a single graduation, checking against 
reports from the University on stu- 
dents’ work at the university for their 
first semester, and checking against re- 
quests for transcripts to be sent to the 
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TABLE 1.—Status of University Transfer Students at Time of Entrance to San Mateo 
Jumor College 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) | (il) 
Total Per 
Total Men | Women| Total Per Men Women | Number; Cent 
Number | Number | Numbe: Fully Fully | Number} Cent Not Not Not Not 
on Left in Quali- | Quali- | Quali- | Quali- Quali- | Quali- | Quali- | Quali- 
Year Lists Out Study fied fied fied fied fied fied fied fied 
1937 71 2 69 10 9 19 27 42 8 50 73 
1938 75 2 73 13 7 20 27 41 12 53 73 
1939 65 6 59 11 7 18 30 35 6 41 70 
1940 56 5 51 | 7 9 16 30 32 | 3 35 70 
Totals 267 15 252 || 41 32 73 29 150 | 29 179 71 


























University. Since many students do 
not go along on a regular time basis 
but are compelled to drop out of the 
university for a time, or are slowed up 
because of the need of picking up ad- 
ditional courses for an upper division 
major, names often appear rather un- 
expectedly. 

Our first table shows, for each of the 
four years, in the first column, the total 
number of transfers who received some 
degree, Bachelor’s or advanced ; in the 
second column, the number left out of 
our calculation. It was impossible to 
locate a few high school records; two 
or three students were specials, adults 
without complete high school records ; 
a few had high school records that just 
could not be figured, foreign or other- 
wise; also, four names were omitted 
in the other columns for the reason that 
these students received advanced de- 
grees and had already been figured 
when they appeared under earlier years 
for the Bachelor’s degree. Column 3 
shows the number of students (252) 
actually considered throughout the an- 
alysis. Column 4 shows the number of 
men who met the requirements for ad- 
mission to the University as outlined 
in the general catalog of the Univer- 
sity. Column 5, the number of women 
so qualified ; column 6, the total number 
of students who could have entered the 
University directly from high school ; 


1 University of California. 
logue, 1939-1940, p. 23-25. 


General Cata- 


and column 7, the percentage that quali- 
fied. Columns 8, 9, 10, and 11 show 
the reverse picture—the number of men 
(8) and the women (9) not qualified, 
the total number not qualified (10), and 
the percentages (11). 

The table indicates that fairly regu- 
larly, seven out of ten students trans- 
ferring to the University of California 
found it necessary to make up high 
school deficiencies before they could 
hope to enter. 

From this same table can be derived 
data in regard to the relative proportion 
of men and women transfers who were 
not qualified to enter the University 
at the time they enrolled at San Mateo. 
Of the 191 men in the four-year groups, 
151—or 79 per cent—were not quali- 
fied for University admission. Of the 
61 women, 29—or about 48 per cent— 
were not qualified. 

It is interesting to mention, in pass- 
ing, that approximately 83 per cent of 
the transfer students had graduated 
from junior college before transferring, 
and that an additional 7 per cent had 
completed four or more semesters of 
work before transferring. 

We naturally look upon certain high 
districts as areas from which 
logically we would expect students. 
There are three high school districts 
within the junior college district, and 
these maintain four high schools—San 
Mateo Union High School District, 
with two high schools (San Mateo and 


school 
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Burlingame) ; Jefferson Union High 
School (at Daly City) ; and Half Moon 
Bay Union High School. A few miles 
to the south is Sequoia Union High 
School (at Redwood City) ; a few miles 
farther to the north is South San Fran- 
cisco, and off to the southwest on the 
coast is a small isolated district, Pesca- 
dero. These seven high schools are all 
within San Mateo County and, except 
for Pescadero, within easy commuting 
distance. Almost adjoining Redwood 
City and just over the county line is 
Palo Alto High School. 

In Table 2, students from the eight 
high school districts named above are 
considered local students. Those who 
were graduated from other high schools, 
within or without the State, are con- 
sidered as being from the outside. This 
set of figures proves that the many stu- 
dents who came to us from outside our 
local high schools came to San Mateo 
in order to make up deficiencies and 
take lower division work, Only one 
out of seven men from the outside was 
fully recommended and one out of four 
women. 

Reviewing the tables and discussion 
above, we can note certain definite 
tendencies : 

First, San Mateo Junior College does 
not get as large a number of the better 
students from our local high schools 
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as we would like. The shadow of the 
state university reaches across the Bay 
to intrigue both parent and progeny. 
Then, too, since we are only twelve 
miles from the Stanford campus and 
part-time employment is so well organ- 
ized there, local high school graduates, 
many of them, enter immediately from 
high school. 

Second, the number of women who 
transfer to “Cal” is small in compari- 
son with the number of men, despite 
the educational and social advantages 
of that great institution. There are sev- 
eral reasons. Women apparently have 
not found it as easy to wander from 
the home town. Although we find em- 
ployment (in addition to NYA) in pri- 
vate homes for girls, and always have 
more calls than there are girls avail- 
able, and do have an increasing number 
of girls from Oregon and Washington, 
women have not filtered in as readily 
as men. It is very simple in the case 
of men. Two lads come down from 
Salem, Oregon, and through the help 
of NYA and other work, “get by” with 
no help from home. The next year, 
each lad brings two other men. And so 
a kind of geometric progression begins. 
Many local women elect to take two- 
year secretarial courses and, through 
the help of our coérdinator, locate in 
San Francisco. Others head toward 





TasLe 2.—High School Origin of Students Transferring to California 






































Men Women 
‘Local Outside Local Outside 

Year | *Rec. Not Rec. Not Total Rec Not Rec. Not Total 
1937 5 11 5 31 52 7 5 2 17 
1938 9 11 4 30 54 6 t a 8 18 
1939 7 13 4 22 46 6 3 2 3 14 
1940 4 14 3 18 39 8 2 1 1 12 

Totals 25 49 16 101 191 27 14 5 15 61 
Per 

Cent 34 66 14 86 66 34 25 75 























had deficiencies. 





*Rec. means fully qualified, on the basis of subject and grade. Not means the student 
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TaB_e 3.—Number of Subject Deficiencies of Students Transferring to California 
| 
f | Number 
Addi- of Per 
tional | Students Total Cent 
e Year of With Number With 
c Foreign | c,d,ore | Subject With Subject 
a 4 Mathe- a Lan- Require- Defi- Defi- Defi- 
Year History English matics Science guage ment ciencies | ciencies | ciencies 
1937 4 10 17 5 21 15 36 50 72 
1938 6 13 5 20 12 35 53 66 
1939 1 5 9 5 17 11 27 41 65 
1940 3 + 8 2 13 11 19 35 54 
Totals 8 25 47 17 71 49 117 179 65 














the various nursing schools or toward 
the State Colleges, San Jose and San 
Francisco, to prepare for elementary 
teaching. 

Another feature shown by these 
tables is the large proportion of men 
who have come to us from outside high 
schools, although the ratio gradually 
has dwindled. Among the men on the 
1937 list, 28 were graduates of high 
schools in San Francisco, 11 on the 
1940 list. 


URNING now to a consideration 
of the kinds of deficiencies, we find 
the next three tables particularly sig- 
nificant. Table 3 shows the number of 
subject deficiencies among the 179 stu- 
dents. A subject deficiency is especially 
embarrassing to the student, for it 
means that he must offset the high 
school shortage with a college course, 
losing college credit (as this is applied 
to the high school record), oftentimes 
in subject matter that bears no relation- 
ship to his proposed major. 
The table shows that history affords 
the least difficulty, while foreign lan- 


guage and mathematics are the hurdles 
over which many students are likely to 
stumble. Deficiencies in the “f” column 
arise from the fact that the student 
has completed neither a second science 
course (of physics or chemistry) in 
the eleventh or twelfth years, nor two 
semesters of advanced mathematics, 
nor a third year of a foreign language. 
Or if he has attempted any one of these 
courses, he has failed to receive a grade 
of C or better. In the last column to 
the right of Table 3 we see a reflection 
of our changing personnel. The pro- 
portion of students with subject de- 
ficiencies has diminished as San Mateo 
takes on more the character of a local 
institution. This is another way of 
showing the urge that brought so many 
youngsters from San Francisco. 

That an unsatisfactory high school 
record does not necessarily bar the door 
to ambition, provided a junior college is 
convenient, is demonstrated by Table 4, 
which shows the distribution of de- 
ficiencies among the 179 students, 
counting subject with grade deficien- 
cies. It is interesting to note that the 





TABLE 4.—Distribution of Deficiencies of University Transfer Students 



































Less Six Total 
than Three- Four- or Number 
Year Two Four Five Over Students 
1937 14 13 11 12 50 
1938 14 17 9 13 53 
1939 15 11 6 9 41 
1940 11 & 8 8 35 
Totals 54 49 34 42 179 
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proportion who had six or more de- 
ficiencies remained fairly constant, 24 
per cent for 1937, 24 per cent for 1938, 
22 per cent for 1939, and 22 per cent 
for 1940. Of the five students who 
were graduated from the University in 
medicine, one came to junior college 
with six and one-half grade deficien- 
cies, a second with three subject and 


four and one-half additional grade de- 


ficiencies. 


One cannot say with the same as- 
surance as in the case of transfers to 
the University of California that cer- 
tain students might have entered Stan- 
ford University, or that they would 
have been denied admission. The lower 
division at Stanford is restricted in 
numbers. This and the fact that the 
number of applications hinges on eco- 
nomic conditions determine the degree 
to which requirements are raised or 
lowered, The years in which most of 
these students would have entered Stan- 
ford were years in which, at times, 
conditions for admissions approached 
the minimum requirements for men. 
Women transfers will have to be left 
out of our calculation altogether, for 
the reason that at the time Stanford 
abolished the famous limitation on en- 
rollment of women, that restricting 
their numbers to 500, a woman apply- 
ing from high school must have fur- 
nished almost a straight A average, 
competition for entrance being so keen. 
Although additional numbers of women 
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were admitted each year, beginning in 
1934, the annual increase was relatively 
small, because of the limitations on 
housing. Consequently in the figures 
used below, the word “qualified” signi- 
fies that such students met the minimum 
requirements. It does not necessarily 
mean that those students would have 
been admitted. 

Stanford University has had for 
many years three minimum require- 
ments: (1) graduation, with at least 
15 units, from high school; (2) princi- 
pal’s recommendation ; (3) eleven units 
of recommending grades (A and B) 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years 
of high school. There is only one spe- 
cific course requirement—three years of 
English. 

During the four years—1937, 1938, 
1939, 1940—121 transfers to Stanford 
were awarded 131 degrees. Of these, 
98 were men and 23 were women. One 
man in 1938, two in 1939, and seven in 
1940 received advanced degrees. These 
ten students were all figured for the 
years in which they received the Bache- 
lor’s degree and so had to be omitted 
from compilations of the later years. 
Three other names are omitted al- 
together because their high school rec- 
ords filed with us are incomplete. Of 
the twenty-three women, twelve met 
the minimum requirements, but only 
four or five, at most, could have quali- 
fied because of the limitations noted 
above. 





TABLE 5.—Status of Stanford Transfer Men Students at Time of Entrance to San Mateo 
Junior College 
































Per Per 
Cent Cent 
of Men of Men 
Number Men Men Not Not 
De- Names | Number] Number]] Quali- Quali- Quali- Quali- 
Year grees | Omitted | Studied Men fied fied fied fi 

1937 28 ~ 28 21 9 43 12 57 
1938 35 2 33 31 4 13 27 87 
1939 36 4 32 25 7 28 18 72 
1940 32 7 25 18 4 22 14 78 
Totals 131 13 118 95 24 25 71 75 
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TABLE 6.—High School Origin of Men Transfer Students to Stanford 



























































Local High Schools Outside High Schools 

Per Per 

Cent Cent 

Not Not Not Not 

Num- Quali- Quali- Quali- Num- Quali- Quali- | Quali- 

Year ber fied fied fied ber fied fied fied 
1937 14 8 6 42 7 1 6 85 
1938 15 2 13 86 16 2 14 87 
1939 17 f 10 59 x we 8 100 
1940 13 cs 9 69 ay = 5 100 
Totals 59 21 38 66 36 3 33 92 

Table 5 shows for each year the Table 7 shows the number of high 


number of men who met the minimum 
requirements (assuming principal’s 
recommendation ), and the number who 
did not. Percentages for each year and 
for the four years also are indicated. 
To repeat, however, this does not mean 
that the twenty-four men listed as 
“qualified” would have been accepted. 
The 75 per cent of total number of men 
“not qualified” is comparable to the 79 
per cent on the California lists. 

Table 6 shows the distribution of 
men according to high schools, local or 
outside. These figures agree rather 
closely with the figures for the trans- 
fers to the University of California 
(see Table 2). Of the local transfers 
to Stanford, 34 per cent were quali- 
fied ; of those to California, 34 per cent 
were qualified. Of the men from out- 
side high schools, 92 per cent did not 
meet Stanford’s minimum require- 
ments, while 86 per cent did not have 
necessary courses and grades to gain 
admission to California. 


school “recs”’ (A and B grades) earned 
by the transfers in their last three years 
of high school. 

It is interesting to know that three 
transfers from the Junior College had 
absolutely no recommending grades on 
their high school records—they had not 
a grade (unless it be in physical edu- 
cation, which was not considered ) above 
a C in the last three years. Three other 
students had earned only two “recs” 
each. One lad, Japanese by race, en- 
tered the Junior College with eight 
recommending grades, was graduated 
from Stanford “with great distinction,” 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. An- 
other man, from an outside high school, 
entered Junior College with but two 
recommending grades and was gradu- 
ated from Stanford “with distinction” ; 
others not qualified to enter the Uni- 
versity from high school were graduated 
with honors. Among the six who re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine was one student who had earned 





TaBLe 7.—Number of Recommending Grades Earned by Stanford Transfers 









































Number of Recommending Grades Earned by Those Not Qualified 
Number | 
Fully Less 
Quali- than 
Year fied 10 8-9 6-7 4-5 4 Totals 
1937 9 a 4 3 2 | 3 21 
1938 4 3 5 7 5 | 7 31 
1939 7 3 4 4 4 3 25 
1940 4 3 7 1 2 1 18 
Totals 24 9 ee am 95 
| | | 
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but four and one-half recommending 
grades in high school. Also, it is inter- 
esting that the one Ph.D. entered the 
Junior College with but six and one- 
half units of recommending grades. 


HIS study emphasizes the fact that 
where a junior college is accessible, 
a student who has not completed satis- 
factorily his work in high school does 


have the opportunity to go on to the 


university. The other side of the picture 
is this : that the high school record is not 
necessarily proof of a student’s lack of 
capacity for university work. Definite- 
ness of purpose, ambition, persistency, 
and sympathetic guidance create new 
vision and new opportunities. There 
are many human interest stories in the 
records of these four hundred students, 
material for much educational and so- 
cial philosophy. The longer a junior 
college man meets these people, the less 
dogmatic he becomes. One dares not 
say: “He can’t make it. He can’t do 
university work.” They fool you too 
often. 

One of the functions of the junior 
college must be, therefore, a compre- 
hensive program of lower division work 
for upper division majors. The degree 
of emphasis will vary with social con- 
ditions and economic trends. If the 
junior college people keep in mind the 
fact that much of the lower division 
work is preparation for a profession or 
business, we will be less inclined to 
think of it, as so many do, as some- 
thing removed from vocational edu- 


cation. As a matter of fact, an undue 
emphasis on certain terminal work, 
without regard to the social conditions 
locally, may help to create a bigger 
problem, while solving the one. In one 
large city, to the writer’s knowledge, 
the two-year secretarial and merchan- 
dising courses have been so well organ- 
ized and advertised that the graduates 
have taken many jobs, at cheaper wages, 
from their parents. 

The third point is a corollary to the 
second. The junior college wants to 
serve all graduates of its local high 
schools, including those with superior 
high school records. Necessarily, then, 
the junior college must maintain a 
standard of work and achievement that 
will command the respect of the parents, 
the local high schools, and the higher 
institutions. 

Not many years ago, unless a young 
person was fortunate enough to live in 
a university or college town, or more 
fortunate still, was connected with a 
family of some economic means, his 
education ended with high school gradu- 
ation. The junior college is, in many 
respects, the most democratic link in 
our system of higher education. Reach- 
ing down into the local community, with 
the important assistance of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and with 
better organized student employment 
services, with flexible curricula and 
sympathetic and personal guidance, the 
junior college approaches the demo- 
cratic ideal of equal opportunity to all 
high school graduates. 


American Education Week, November 9-15 


Education for a strong America is the theme for the twenty-first annual ob- 
servance of American Education Week, November 9-15, 1941. No more fitting 
theme could have been selected to challenge the interest, not only of the educator 
but of the layman. Daily topics for the week are as follows: November 9, Seeking 
World Order; November 10, Building Physical Fitness; November 11, Strength- 
ening National Morale; November 12, Improving Economic Wellbeing ; Novem- 
ber 13, Safeguarding School Support; November 14, Learning the Ways of 
Democracy ; November 15, Enriching Family Life. 











What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


The California Joint Committee on 
Work Experience.—The committees 
of the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation on 
school credit for work experience, ap- 
pointed some two years ago, met in 
joint session in San Francisco on May 3, 
1941, to consider mutual problems. 
Among the conclusions reached as a 
result of the day’s deliberations, two 
were important to the future activities 
of groups engaged in this study: 

1. Too much emphasis has been given to 
credit for work experiences, and insufficient 
emphasis to the educative value of work ex- 
periences. 

2. A single committee, the membership of 
which is representative of various school in- 
terests, could well be substituted for the two 
committees. 


Accordingly, May 24, 1941, was des- 
ignated as the time for reorganization. 
On that day the two committees were 
discontinued, and in their place was 
organized the California Joint Com- 
mittee on Work Experience. The chair- 
man of the new committee is Henry A. 
Cross, dean, San Luis Obispo Junior 
College; and the secretary is Ruth 
Macfarlane, director, Division of Stu- 
dent Work, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Los Angeles. 

The committee will state a philosophy 
or point of view towards work expe- 
rience as an integral part of the educa- 
tional program. It will survey existing 
work experience practices, and it will 
attempt to join the efforts of individuals 
and organizations interested in supply- 
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ing work experiences. It will also at- 
tempt to encourage experimentation by 
individual schools in developing work 
experiences and to recommend desir- 
able work experience practices and pro- 
cedures. 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held in July, subcommittees were 
named to survey present practices, to 
formulate a statement of objectives, and 
to articulate agencies concerned with 
youth problems. 


7 v 7 


Supervision for Meetings of Stu- 
dent Body Representatives in Sec- 
tion 2.—The North Bay District 
Council, which is Section 2 of the Asso- 
ciation of California Secondary School 
Principals, has for several years fol- 
lowed the practice of scheduling meet- 
ings of student body representatives of 
the several high schools in the district. 
Student meetings have taken place at 
the same time as the regular meeting of 
Section 2. It has been the theory that 
the students will discuss problems com- 
mon to the student associations and that 
the benefits they derive will be com- 
parable to the benefits accruing from 
the meetings of the high school admin- 
istrative officers. 

However, at the meeting of Section 2 
which occurred on May 1, the value of 
the student meetings was questioned, 
several of the principals reporting that 
their schools had profited little or not 
at all from the meetings. The sugges- 
tion was repeatedly made that the stu- 
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dent body meetings be supervised. The 
final decision was to continue the meet- 
ings of the student body representatives, 
but to place them under the supervision 
of a teacher. It is expected that in this 
way greater care will be given to plan- 
ning the programs and to appraising the 
results of the meetings of the students. 


7 7 7 


Instruction in American History 


and Government.—According to the © 


school code there shall be given in all 
public and private schools located within 
the State of California regular courses 
of instruction in the Constitution of the 
United States, including the study of 
American institutions and ideals. Not 
only because they desire to comply with 
the law, but because they see both the 
desirability and the necessity of training 
young people in citizenship, the schools 
of this State have organized courses in 
American history and civics and in 
American institutions. 

Training in instruction could be im- 
proved if the teachers in the various 
levels of the school systems were fa- 
miliar with the work done by their 
colleagues in the other school areas. 
Accordingly, two conferences were held 
last spring at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and Los Angeles at 
which representatives of the elementary 
schools, the secondary schools, and the 
colleges discussed problems of instruc- 
tion and compared their programs. 
Considerable attention was given to the 
courses in the junior colleges and in the 
colleges. 


4 7 tA 


Educational Activities in Butte 
County.—Dr. Loaz W. Johnson, cur- 
riculum coordinator, reports that sur- 
veys of guidance activities have been 
made in Butte County in both the ele- 
mentary and the high school levels. 
Summaries of the surveys in the elemen- 
tary schools, together with pertinent 
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recommendations, ate available now and 
are being distributed to the schools 
of the county. Summaries of a health 
survey with suggestions for improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions and in the 
instructional program will be available 
at an early date. 

New guidance programs are being 
instituted in some of the county’s high 
schools, and greater efforts are being 
made to give incoming freshmen the 
proper introduction to high school. 


Great interest has been manifested in 
Butte County in the areas of instruc- 
tion. In English, several schools are 
planning to make new approaches to 
instructional problems and are setting 
up experiments to evaluate the different 
procedures. A Fine Arts Committee 
has been active. A meeting of art teach- 
ers will be called at an early date to com- 
plete plans for procuring and circuiting 
art exhibits during the year. Music 
teachers have been gathering materials 
and planning appreciation activities. 

There is evidence of growing interest 
in other areas. The indications are that 
studies will be initiated at an early date 
in the areas of home economics, science, 
and social studies. 


7 7 7 


The Educational Value of Girls’ 
Drill Teams.—The El Centro Girls’ 
Drill Team, members of which are 
called “sergeanettes,” is rapidly assum- 
ing a position of prominence among the 
student organizations of that school. 
According to Miss Kay W. Teer, 
teacher of health and physical education 
and girls’ adviser, the organization 
exerts strong influence upon the conduct 
of its members. 


Any girl of the high school is eligible 
to membership, provided she meets cer- 
tain standards in scholarship, posture, 
health, and other characteristics and 
abilities within the reach of the con- 
scientious student, and provided further 
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that she participates in the drill periods, 
cheering, and business activities of the 
organization. Drills are given for ex- 
hibition at athletic contests; organized 
cheering occurs under similar circum- 
stances ; and business activities include 
a variety of things to do. 

According to Miss Teer’s account 
there were in the beginning several 
difficulties which were carefully studied 
and eliminated. For example, there was 
the expense of uniforms. One of the 
El Centro merchants ordered a good 
grade of gaberdine and sold it to the 
members wholesale. Each girl made her 
own uniform under the supervision of 
the Home Economic Department. Then 
there was the problem of transportation 
to out-of-town games. The school now 
provides a bus which transports the 
girls, thereby lessening the possibilities 
of accidents and making it easier to con- 
trol the group. Then came the problem 
of time to practice. 

Miss Teer believes that it is better to 
reorganize the troublesome “pep squad” 
than to abolish it. Drill teams, which 
may emerge through reorganization, 
strongly appeal to girls. She states that 
pep squads and drill teams should be 
carefully studied and supervised. Spon- 
sorship must be voluntary and not 
forced, as much depends upon the will- 
ingness of the sponsor to work. Fre- 
quently evils are permitted to creep in 
by the dissatisfied sponsor who is not 
interested in the organization. Many of 
the troubles arising in connection with 
secondary school drill teams and a great 
deal of the complaint directed against 
them could be traced to those schools 
in which this gangling member of the 
extracurricular family has been allowed 
to grow unnoticed and unstudied. 

7 y v 

State Department Activities.—A 
number of the Bureaus of the State De- 
partment of Education have a more or 
less direct relation to secondary educa- 
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tion. Among the current activities of 
some of these divisions can be cited the 
following : 

Business Education. According to a 
report recently released by Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, the Bureau is serving busi- 
ness groups in the small communities 
through a, program of education de- 
signed to meet the needs of merchants 
and their employees in such areas. In- 
asmuch as the instruction must be given 
in the evenings and the classes can meet 
only one night each week, two travel- 
ing teachers are employed. These teach- 
ers have been selected because of their 
wide business experience and their 
special training in conducting business 
clinics and training business people. 

The purpose of the program is to 
bring to merchants, business executives, 
and their employees in the small com- 
munities information that will aid them 
in solving their merchandising prob- 
lems. The teacher-codrdinator serves 
five communities each week for a period 
of six to ten weeks. Each traveling 
teacher visits the merchants during the 
day, consults with them in regard to 
their merchandising problems, and then 
holds a class in which he gives infor- 
mation which will aid the merchants and 
employees in doing a better job of dis- 
tributing their goods and services. 

The plan as outlined has been ex- 
tremely successful. During the school 
year 1940-41, thirty-one communities 
were served with a total enrollment of 
3,268. The average class size was forty- 
eight. It is expected that this service 
will be expanded during the coming 
school year through the serving of more 
communities. 

Bureau of Homemaking Education. 
Interesting statistics have been compiled 
recently by the Bureau of Homemaking 
Education of which Miss Maude I. 
Murchie is chief. In a study of the par- 
ticipation of boys in homemaking edu- 
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cation in high schools, 229 schools re- 
ported an enrollment of 15,977 boys in 
homemaking subjects. These enroll- 
ments are distributed throughout a di- 
versified number of courses including 
regular home economics courses, home- 
making vocational courses, orientation 
courses, and social living courses. The 
topics of instruction are varied, being 
such as foods, child development, cloth- 


ing, housing, family relationships, home: 


management, finance problems, and so- 
cial ethics. 

The school year of 1940-41 witnessed 
the completion of 26,039 “home proj- 
ects.’ These projects are an extention 
of the regular school program into the 
family life of the community. It is the 
experience of the Bureau that the home 
project program definitely is challeng- 
ing the interests of boys as well as of 
girls in vocational programs. 

Classified according to the number 
completed during the year, home proj- 
ects fall under the following captions: 
(1) provision of food for the family, 
6,110; (2) selection, care, and construc- 
tion of clothing, 6,068 ; (3) home man- 
agement, 3,429; (4) home improve- 
ment (interior or exterior), 2,569; (5) 
personal care and improvement, 1,789; 
(6) care and guidance of children, 
1,215; (7) related subjects (arts and 
sciences related to the home), 865; 
(8) miscellaneous, 810; (9) laundering, 
772; (10) gardening, 762; (11) health 
and home care of the sick, 607; (12) 
family and social relationships, 545 ; 
(13) consumer buying, 504. 

Much time and effort has been given 
to the organization and administration 
of the work under the National Youth 
Administration. The Bureau assistant 
for this work has held many conferences 
with federal, state, and local adminis- 
trators responsible for the program. 
Many centers have been visited and 
advice given to assist in correcting some 
of the common difficulties schools have 


had to meet in interpreting regulations 
set up for their guidance. The recent 
reorganization in the federal office 
caused many changes to be made by 
school officials, all this resulting in con- 
fusion. These difficulties are being over- 
come rapidly, and an improved educa- 
tional program will develop from the 
late segregation of the defense program 
from the regular NYA education pro- 
gram. 

Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
An attractive bulletin describing the 
state service of vocational rehabilitation, 
prepared by Harry D. Hicker, chief of 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and his assistants, has been pub- 
lished recently. 

Perhaps the most significant tabula- 
tion in the bulletin shows a seven-fold 
increase in the number of disabled per- 
sons rehabilitated in the twenty-year 
period since the establishment of the 
decrease of 37 per cent in the average 
cost per case rehabilitated. Even more 
significant is the statement that more 
than 30,000 persons have received direct 
benefits from the service. 

The bulletin is illustrated with pic- 
tures of disabled trainees and rehabili- 
tants. The pictures are so arranged as 
to provide in themselves a description 
of the services offered by the Bureau. 

Bureau of Agricultural Education. 
Julian A. McPhee, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, reports that 
boys in vocational curriculums in Cali- 
fornia high schools completed, during 
1940-41, 9,288 productive agricultural 
projects with a grand total in pupil 
labor income of $510,570.15. Among 
the leading types of enterprises were 
field and truck crops, with 1,379 proj- 
ects ; dairy production, with 2,090; live- 
stock, with 3,754, and poultry, with 
1,867. 

Five new departments of vocational 
agriculture were established, these being 
in the high schools at Stockton, Ukiah, 
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Tustin, and Gardena and Bell of the 
Los Angeles City School Department. 
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Workshops and Conferences Held 
in California During the Summer of 
1941.—Workshops and special con- 
ferences on terminal education in junior 
colleges were held during the summer 
on the Berkeley and Los Angeles cam- 
puses of the University of California. 
These were the first annual workshops 
and conferences under a three-year plan 
financed by a grant from the General 
Education Board. At Berkeley the six- 
weeks session considered the philosophy 
of juni vr college terminal education, and 
junior college teachers in attendance 
also discussed the roles of English and 
the social studies in terminal general 
education. At Los Angeles the group, 
in addition to considering the philosophy 
of terminal education, studied the spe- 
cial fields of terminal education in busi- 
ness and engineering. 


Topics discussed in the special two- 
week conferences at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles were the following: Present 
Practices in Junior College Terminal 
Education, Evaluating a Program in 
Junior College Terminal Education, 
Surveying a Community as a Basis for 
Introducing New Courses and Cur- 
ricula, Testing to Determine Aptitudes 
for Admission to Training in Terminal 
Education Courses and Curricula, Stu- 
dent Personnel Procedures for Guid- 
ance as Related to Terminal Courses 
and Procedures, Work Experience as 
an Educational Policy to Include in 
Terminal Curricula in Junior Colleges, 
Placement, Follow-up and Continuation 
Training for Students and Graduates of 
Terminal Curricula, and The Continua- 
tion Study in Terminal Education. 

At Berkeley also there was held under 
the joint auspices of the University of 
California and the State Department of 
Education a practicum in secondary 
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education with provision for group 
study of English, the core course, sci- 
ence and mathematics, the social studies, 
evaluation, and administration. In this 
connection a two-weeks conference of 
secondary school workers was attended 
by a number of teachers and adminis- 
trators who discussed recent develop- 
ments in curriculum organization and 
content. 


Workshops were developed also for 
teachers of local administrative units. 
In June one of two weeks occurred at 
Alturas for Modoc County elementary 
and secondary teachers; at Santa Bar- 
bara one of six weeks was held for 
teachers of the city schools ; and during 
July a workshop with a great variety of 
study groups was organized for teachers 
in the Los Angeles City Schools. 


A 7 7 


A Survey of American Institutions 
Classes.—In preparation for a section 
meeting in American institutions at the 
Central California Junior Conference, 
a questionnaire was sent out by Joseph 
P. Bierke, Taft Junior College, to the 
instructors of American institutions 
classes in the conference. The follow- 
ing general data were secured from this 
questionnaire : 

1. Due to lack of time and quantity 
of material to be covered, the lecture 
method (with interruptions for ques- 
tions) seems to be the best for transfer 
courses. 


2. Terminal courses are handled more 
effectively by the use of discussions, 
panels, socialized procedure, field trips, 
and the laboratory technique. 

3. Almost all of the transfer courses 
are two-unit courses, while the terminal 
courses range from two to five units, 
with an average of about three. 

4. In response to the question “Shall 
we indoctrinate?” it was generally 
stated that it is not necessary to do the 
thinking for the students, but stress 
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should be put on the increasing neces- 
sity for intelligent participation in the 
affairs of government. 

5. In order that the study of govern- 
ment should contribute adequately to 
effective citizenship, the following prac- 
tices have been adopted : 


(a) The Constitution is interpreted through 
court decisions. 

(b) Field trips to various seats of govern- 
ment are made. 

(c) An attempt is usually made to tie up 
the study of political science with current gov- 
ernmental and political questions. 


6. The text most commonly used is: 
The Government of the United States, 
by William B. Munro. No texts are 
used in some courses. 

Sd vy t 

A Committee Report on the Teach- 
ing of American History and Civics. 
A committee of the Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and of the 
State Department of Education, of 
which Principal Ivan H. Linder of Palo 
Alto is chairman, has for the past year 
and a half been investigating courses in 
American history and civics in senior 
and four-year high schools. The find- 
ings of this committee will be published 
shortly as a bulletin of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Meanwhile, certain 
facts discovered by the committee will 
be of interest to readers of the JoURNAL. 

Of the high schools reporting, 58.3 
per cent meet the state requirements in 
the eleventh year, 19.8 per cent in the 
twelfth year, and 21.9 per cent in both 
years. 

A year of history and a semester of 
government is the prevailing organiza- 
tion in a fourth of the high schools. A 
unified course is arranged in slightly 
more than half, and two one-semester 
courses in the remainder. American 
history and civics appear as a part of 
the core course in a fifth of the schools. 

Of the total number of schools re- 
porting, 33.7 per cent designate their 
methods as primarily chronological ; 


10.8 per cent, as instruction by major 
themes ; 57.0 per cent, as instruction by 
topic or problem units; and 40.8 per 
cent, as instruction by a combination of 
these methods. 

The major topics found in the study 
of government are the following: The 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Structure and Function of the Na- 
tional Government; The State Consti- 


- tution and the Structure and Function 


of the State Government; The Local 
Government and the Functions of Local 
Government. 

About half the schools teach separate 
units in government, and about the same 
number teach government in combina- 
tion with history. 

In recording these items for the com- 
mittee, Fred W. Blose states that two 
important facts stand out : the predomi- 
nance of the unified course, and the pre- 
dominance of the approach by major 
themes and topics or problems. He be- 
lieves that these are two encouraging 
and hopeful factors in improving in- 
struction in American history and gov- 
ernment. 

: 7 5 

California Schools Participate in 
Series of Radio Programs on the 
Central Valley Projects.—On May 
15, 1939, the Department of Education 
announced that eight school-radio 
scripts on the Central Valley Projects 
were available to the secondary schools 
in California. The scripts, written by 
L. J. Hazam, United States Department 
of the Interior, developed the following 
topics : History, Central Valley Project, 
Navigation, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Salinity Control, Construction, Water 
Conservation. Each script was in skele- 
ton form, so that the students from 
different areas in California could fill 
in material which applied to their par- 
ticular locality. 

Mr. Hazam visited high schools and 
junior colleges chiefly in the Sacramento 
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and San Joaquin Valleys, explaining 
the plan to principals, teachers, and the 
students ; and as a result of his efforts 
over forty schools participated in the 
program. 

Several participating areas in the 
State were visited, and each was repre- 
sented by one or more schools under- 
taking one or more programs of the 
series. A breakdown of the areas of 
participation follows: 


In the Sacramento Valley, the area 
of participation extended from Redding 
to Sacramento. Programs presented by 
different schools were: Redding, 4 pro- 
grams ; Anderson, 1 ; Orland, 1 ; Chico, 
3; Marysville, 2; Sacramento, 4. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, the area 
of participation extended from Stock- 
ton to Bakersfield, as follows : Stockton, 
8 programs ; Modesto, 1 program ; Oak- 
dale, 1; Turlock, 1; Fresno, 8; Visalia, 
4; Exeter, 1; Tulare, 1; Lindsay, 1; 
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Hanford, 1 ; Wasco, 1 ; Delano, 1 ; Bak- 
ersfield, 4. 

In the San Francisco Bay Region, 
Oakland presented 1 program and San 
Francisco presented 2 programs. 

In the Coast Counties, Salinas broad- 
casted 6 programs; San Luis Obispo, 
2 programs; and Santa Paula, 3 pro- 
grams. 


The success of the venture was due 
largely to five factors which should be 
given consideration by those engaged in 
educational radio. These are the follow- 
ing: (1) vital subject matter; (2) well 
written scripts ; (3) provision for crea- 
tive writing by students; (4) adapta- 
bility to a particular locality; and (5) 
careful planning of program schedules. 

If other schools are interested, the 
scripts may be secured at no cost from 
the Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. De- 
partment of Interior, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 
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For Sale 


HE current issue of the JouRNAL 

presents the third in a series of 
symposia on the topic of audio-visual 
education. Together the three form an 
important report on better practices in 
this area among California secondary 
schools. With the accounts of the local 
practices being augmented by articles 
from such national figures in the field 
as Edgar Dale and Charles F. Hoban 
Jr., the three symposia should be of 
great assistance to any school inter- 
ested in improving or extending its own 
audio-visual program, and they should 
be particularly helpful to parent study 
groups wishing to learn more about 
this relatively new area of the school 
curriculum. 

To make this series available as a 
unit, the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 
ONDARY EpucaTION will sell the three 
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Committee on Materials for Teachers in 
International Relations. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
Price, 50 cents; 190 pages. 

Everyday Economics, by Cornelius C. Jan- 
zen and Orlando W. Stephenson. Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1941 edition. Price, $1.88; 
519 pages. 

Indoctrination for American Democracy, 
by Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941; 110 pages. 

The Meaning of Democracy, by William F. 
Russell and Thomas H. Briggs. The Mac- 












millan Company, 1941. 
pages. 

Organizing the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools, by A. C. Bining, Walter H. Mohr, 
and Richard H. McFeely. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1941. Price, $2.75; 314 
pages. 

Programs and Units in the Social Studies, 
by Henry Kronenberg. Curriculum Series 
No. 2, The National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, D. C., 1941; 142 pages. 

Shadow Over Asia, The Rise of Militant 
Japan, by T. A. Bisson. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1941. Price, 25 cents; 96 pages. 

The Teacher and International Relations, 
by the Committee on Materials for Teachers 
in International Relations. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
Price, 10 cents; 19 pages. 

Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools, by Arthur C. Bining and David H. 
Bining. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1941. Price, $2.75; 354 pages. 

Ten Communities, by Paul R. Hanna, 
I. James Quillen, and Gladys L. Potter. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1940. Price, 
$1.16; 512 pages. 

War on the Short Wave, by Harold N. 
Graves Jr., No. 30 in the series, The Head- 


Price, $1.48; 413 


line Books, The Foreign Policy Association, 
1941. Price, 25 cents; 64 pages. 

Your Government, Today and Tomorrow, 
by L. J. O’Rourke. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941. Price, $1.84; 709 pages. 


National defense is encouraging the 
publication of numerous books in the 
field of physical training. Among the 
newest of these are the following publi- 
cations recently received at the JouRNAL 
offices for review: 


Democracy and Sport, by John R. Tunis. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941. Price, 
75 cents; 52 pages. 

Healthful Living, by Jesse Feiring Wil. 
liams. The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pricg 
$1.60; 600 pages. 

Physical Training—Practical Suggestion 
for the Instructor, by Charles E. Miller. 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1941; 72 pages. 

Safety in Physical Education and Recre- 
ation for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 1941. Price, 50 cents; 
95 pages. 

Start Today, Your Guide to Physical Fit- 
ness, by C. Ward Crampton. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1941. Price, $1.75; 224 pages. 











VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts o/ 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


¥ lf you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 
































CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By J. B. EDMONSON and ARTHUR DONDINEAU 





THE NEW EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU TEXT FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MEETS SQUARELY AND COMPE- 
TENTLY THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES IN TEACHING 
CIVICS AS THE STUDY OF DEMOCRACY, OF THE PROB- 
LEMS AND SERVICES OF OUR GOVERNMENT, AND OF 
THE OBLIGATIONS OF EACH CITIZEN. 


The instructional materials and ex- 
periences are boldly designed to 
promote allegiance to the American 
republican form of government and 
to our democratic way of life. Basic 
principles are made definite and 
are given personal application in a 
strong program of civic education. 


Training in problem solving is the 
approach to study, and the prob- 
lems are realistic, lively and prac- 
tical in appeal. It is imperative that 
pupils of all abilities profit from 
civic education; therefore special 
attention has been given to grada- 
tion of instruction to accord with 
individual differences. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « Publishers 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















YOUTH THINKS IT THROUGH 
Bacon * Wood + MacConnell 


A group of modern readings chosen for 
their interpretation of personal and social 
problems confronting young people today. 


$1.40. 


POEMS FOR A MACHINE AGE 


MeNeil 


A new anthology of 349 selections by 234 
poets, designed especially to appeal to boys 
in technical and vocational schools who are 
extremely critical of poetry. $1.60. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Go., Inc. 


68 Post Street 


San Francisco 
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Publications useful in the field of 
vocational guidance include the follow- 
ing books and pamphlets sent by the 
publishers for listing in the JouRNAL 
and now on file in the offices of the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation : 

Everyday Occupations, by Mildred A. 
Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, and Theodore 
R. Myers. D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. 
Price, $1.68; 372 pages. 

Fitting Yourself for Business, by Eliza- 
beth Gregg MacGibbon. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941. Price, $2.00; 456 pages. 

Handbook for Young Job Hunters. Met- 
ropolitan Employment Counselors, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 1940. Price, single copy, 
25 cents; 35 pages. 

Motion Picture Research, by Dorothy B. 
Jones. An Occupational Brief. Western Per- 
sonnel Service, 30 North Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena, 1941. Price, 25 cents; 13 pages. 

The Occupational Follow-up and Adjust- 
ment Service Plan. Published by The Occu- 
pational Adjustment Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City, 1940; 
96 pages. 


Occupational Exploration, by James H. 
Bedford and Albert F. Steelhead. Society 
for Occupational Research, Ltd., 1941. Price, 
$2.50; 306 pages. 

Administering Vocational Education, by 
Walter H. Magill. Guide to Action Series, 
No. 1, Educational Publishers Inc., Philadel- 
phia, 1941; 118 pages. 

You might Like Pharmacy as a Career. 
An Occupational Brief, Western Personnel 
Service, 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, California, 1940. Price, 25 cents; 14 
pages. 


New books in the secondary school 
English field include the following re- 
cently published texts : 


Considering the Meaning, by J. Paul Leon- 
ard and Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1941. Price, $1.24; 448 pages. 


Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School 
English, by Dora V. Smith. English Mono- 
graph No. 11, National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago, 1941. Price, $2.25; 257 
pages. 

Junior English in Action, by J. C. Tressler 
and Marguerite B. Shelmadine. D. C. Health 
and Company, 1941 (third edition). Book 1 
—Price, $1.00; 370 pages. Book 2—Price, 
$1.08; 378 pages. Book 3—Price $1.16; 467 
pages. 

Let’s Read! (Reading for Experience), by 
Holland Roberts, Helen Rand, and Emma 
Lundgren. Henry Holt and Company, 1941; 
512 pages. 

Let’s Read! (Reading for Work and Col- 
lege), by Holland Roberts, Helen Rand, and 
Lauriston Tardy. Henry Holt and Company, 
1940. Price, $1.48; 629 pages. 


The following books and teaching 
aids in the field of mathematics also 
have been received for review by the 
JOURNAL: 


Basic Geometry, by George David Birkhoff 
and Ralph Beatley. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1941. Price, $1.32; 294 pages. 

Diagrams in Three Dimensions for Solid 
Geometry, by Ernest R. Breslich. Newson & 
Company, New York, 1940. Price, 80 cents. 


Essentials of Algebra, by Walter W. Hart. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. First 
Course: price, $1.28; 439 pages. Second 
Course: price, $1.32; 344 pages. 

Essentials of High School Algebra, by 
Walter W. Hart. D. C. Heath and Company, 
1941. Price, $1.60; 582 pages. 

Excursion in Mathematics, by Ernst R. 


Breslich. Newson & Company, New York 
and Chicago, 1940. Price, $1.00; 47 pages. 














Everyday Mathematics, by Harl R. Doug- 
lass and Lucien B. Kinney. Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. Price, $1.28; 503 pages. 

Hanes-Benz Biology Test, by G. M. Hanes 
and H. E. Benz. C. A. Gregory Company, 345 
Calhoun Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1940. 

Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chem- 
istry, by Maurice U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1940. Price, 92 
cents; 267 pages. 

Mathematics for Today, by Harl R. Doug- 
lass and Lucien B. Kinney. Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. Book 1—price, 96 cents ; 437 
pages. Book 2—price, $1.04; 447 pages. 


New World of Chemistry, by Bernard’ 


Jaffe. Silver Burdett Company, 1940. Price, 
$1.84; 692 pages. 


Plane Geometry, by F. Eugene Seymour 
and Paul James Smith. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941. Price, $1.60; 467 pages. 

Text and Tests in Elementary Algebra, by 
David Eugene Smith, William David Reeve, 
and Edward L. Morss. Ginn and Company, 
1941. Price, 92 cents; 318 pages. 

Publications on miscellaneous topics 
which have been issued during the last 
year and which have been received for 
review are as follows: 


The Touch of Life, by Frank S. Hackett. 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. Price, $1.25; 118 
pages. 

Visual and Teaching Aids in the Realm of 
Biology. New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Montclair, 1941. Price, 50 cents; 21 pages. 

Visual Problems of School Children, by 
Emmett A. Betts and Agnes Sutton Austin. 
The Professional Press, Inc., 1941. Price, 
$1.00; 78 pages. 

What to Wear—How to Make It, by Bess 
V. Oerke. The McCormick-Mathers Pub- 
lishing Company, Wichita, Kansas, 1941. 
Price, 45 cents; 119 pages. 

Work Camps for High School Youth, by 
Kenneth Holland and George L. Bickel. 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1941. Price, 25 cents; 27 pages. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, The Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and The Public 
Schools. Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. Price, 25 cents; 79 
pages. 

The Harvard College National Scholar- 
ships. The Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1941; 41 pages. 

People Are Important, by Floyd L. Ruch, 
Gordon N. Mackenzie and Margaret Mc- 
Clean. Scott, Foresman and Company, 194]. 
Price, $1.32; 283 pages. 





BIO 


A different 
and distinctive 
biology 


textbook 


By Joun W. RitcHie 


LOGY 


For the instructor, eminently teachable; for the 
class, exciting and alive. Throughout, biologi- 
cal ideas of wide application in human living 
are paramount. Combines the type, group, and 
principle methods and is notable for the way it 
acquaints the students with the concrete facts, 
yet organizes these in accordance with prin- 
ciples and wide ideas that give meaning. More 


than 750 photographs and drawings. 


AND 
HUMAN 
AFFAIRS 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York ° 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 

















| AN IMPORTANT GUIDE | 


THE 


Principal at Work 








By GEORGE C. KYTE, Professor of Education and 
Director of the University Elementary School, 
University of California 


f NEW BOOK presenting in detail the best prac- 
# tices with regard to the many responsibilities and 
duties of the modern school principal. From his 
wide experience as an active principal, supervisor, 
and consultant, Professor Kyte offers practical solutions to 
each day’s quota of perplexing problems. 





The Principal at Work is a beacon light for the con- 
structive professional leader. It gives concrete illustrations 
of successful procedures relating to the school principal’s 
varied activities as administrator, supervisor, public-rela- 
tions agent, office manager, and professional appraiser. 
Diagrams and tables enable the reader to visualize and to 
analyze actual situations. Each topic is also provided with 
a carefully chosen array of references. 

Although treating primarily the problems of the ele- 
mentary school, this cogent analysis of common problems 
will benefit teachers and supervisors in all parts of the 
school system. 


$3.25, subject to discount. 


Ginn and Company 


45 SECOND STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 


























